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Grey North and After 

The defeat of General McNaughton, the Canadian Defence 
Minister, at the Grey North by-election, considerably increases Mr. 
Mackenzie King’s difficulties The set-back is in a sense not as 
bad as it looks, for the Government candidate lost on a split vote. 
The Conservative majority against him—on a straight conscription 
issue—was 1,239, and the third candidate, representing the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation, secured the support of 3,316 
voiers, practically all of whom may be assumed to support the 
Government, as their party does, on conscription. But what hap- 
pened at Grey North may happen again, though no doubt weaker 
parties, while able to concentrate at a by-election, find their strength 
spread thin at a General Election. The Government, moreover, is 
at a further disadvantage in that while Conservatives vote against 
it because they want more conscription, its own supporters in Quebec 
vote against it because they want none at all. That being so, and 
the Constrvative Party having undoubtedly been invigorated by 
the Grey North result, to which the intervention of its new leader, 
Mr. John Bracken, is held to have made a substantial contribution, 
the General Election looks like being critical for the Liberals, who 
have now been in power for ten years (though not, like the Govern- 
ment in this country, without an intervening election). Under the 
Quinquennial Act a new Parliament must be elected within the next 
few weeks, and Mr. King talks of bringing existing controversies to 
the test as soon as possible, and without a further meeting of Parlia- 
ment before the dissolution. The Government, which has proved 
itself an able and efficient war-time administration (and has incident- 
ally shown remarkable financial generosity towards this country), 
deserves well of the Canadian people, but recognition of that will 
not necessarily send it back to office for a further term. 


Trade Unions of the World 


The World Conference of Trade Unions is meeting, at the invita- 
tion of the British T.U.C., at a significant juncture in world affairs. 
The American Congress of Industria! Organisations is represented, 
but not the American Federation of Labour ; and no delegates from 
enemy countries were invited ; but the question of inviting them 
new is, as we write, creating in the Conference divisions 
which might’ easily develop into a_ crisis. The trade 
union movement is organised in different ways in different 
countries, yet in their essential objects all have much in common. 
The opening debate dwelt on the fact of their complete solidarity 
in the war—all are anti-Nazi, anti-Fascist, and bent on complete 
victory in the war, and putting the whole weight of their organisa- 
tion on the side of the war effort. The Prime Minister’s message 
to the conference emphasised the contribution made by the move- 
ment in this country, and it might have been added that trade 
unionists in enemy-occupied Europe have played their part in 
organising sabotage. But after the war, as during it, the trade union 
movement will have, as Mr. Attlee said, another and even greater 
interest in common—that of economic co-operation for raising the 
standards of living of workers all over the world. There the trade 
unions everywhere have a common interest which serves the cause 
of each nation individually and of all nations collectively. 


The Liberal Assembly 


The debates at the Assembly of the Liberal Party were spirited 
and full of confidence, and have helped to replace the Party on 
the political map. Speakers had no strikingly new political pro- 
grammes to put before the country, but to have attempted that would 
have been artificial. What was more important was that they should 
show the direction of progress they desired to follow, and in what 
spirit. They made it clear that they will not be content with 
halting or half-hearted measures for social security, full production, 
or housing, limited by excessive regard for vested interests ; and, 
on the other hand, that they are not tied by obligations to academic 
doctrines of Socialism—in their view there is a place for both private 
and State enterprise in productive industry. Liberalism, according 
to Lady Violet Bonham Carter, is not a static, invariable formula, 
but a dynamic concept whose content must change with the times. 
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It is in a strong position in this respect, that when Liberals wer 
last in power they carried through against violent opposition the 
foundation of just those reforms which are most urgently called fo, 
today ; their record of deeds makes a case for their promises, even} 
when their promises, as in the matter of housing, seem to go beyond N 
the attainable. The critical will probably note that dash of Quixotism 
which always entered into the Liberal make-up, as when the} on 
Assembly all too lightly offered to pick a quarrel with Spain if} tion 
it does not get rid of Franco. But such hasty gestures, indicative of} there 
an impulsive mood, will not weigh much in the balance against the] ably 
more considered policy adopted by the Assembly on more important} actu: 
matters. no Si 
faces 
War Gratuities prob 
The statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer about war natic 
gratuities and other benefits payable to serving men on demobilisa- Mr. 
tion is likely to meet with general approval. Provision is made fot | but 
war gratuities dependent on length of service, as well as for post. | men 
war credits, 56 days’ paid leave, foreign service leave, and civilian } cert: 
outfit, and also in approved cases for training and reinstatement in | resp 
civil employment. The scale of payment in general is consider J acco 
ably higher than in the last war, especially in respect of married} ajig 
men. This is as it should be, not only because the cost of living and 
will be substantially higher than it was in 1919, but also because 3 f 
higher standard of living is expected. The total capital expenditure, - 
with the addition of gratuities, will come to about £700,000,000; oar 
but this will be distributed over the whole period of demobilisation, will 
which for some men will not come till after the conclusion of the | of ! 
war with Japan. Large as the sum payable will be, 1t will in any — 
case be less than would have to be paid on men, their maintenance | of t 
and military equipment in the event of a prolongation of the war. ] tim 
Their total consumption as civilians wil] not be greater than their] jp | 
consumption as serving-men, and less if the latter includes the} Ay 
ammunition and other material they would use in war. The abc 
estimate of costs given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer would, er 
of course, have to be increased if the war lasted longer than. seems 
likely. On 
se 
An Alternative to Bretton Woods? pe 
In striking contrast with the practically unbroken silence of F cy 
British bankers on the Bretton Woods proposals, the American & ¢ 
Bankers’ Association has come into the open with an international . 
monetary plan of its own which it puts forward as a practical alterna- A 
tive. The American bankers, whose suspicion of anything originating ‘ 
in Washington is well known, oppose the Bretton Woods proposal a 
for an International Monetary Fund. The fund, they argue, intro- | ho 
duces methods of lending “contrary to accepted credit principles.” } 40 
On the other hand, they would incorporate some of the functions 9 th 
of the fund in the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- en 
ment—also suggested at Bretton Woods—which would be the to 
medium for monetary co-operation after the war. The special cases sh 
arising in the period before the establishment of the International © 
Be a 
Bank would be met by the existing Export-Import Bank, an American © 
Government institution, with enlarged lending facilities, and the © by 
Johnson Act, which prevents loans to nations in default on 1914-18 iM th 
war debts, would be repealed. Superficially, this plan has its ) SU 
attractions. It puts emphasis, very rightly, on the virtues of self- to 
help, and points out the dangers of bolstering up weak currencies w 
which undoubtedly must aris: in the Bretton Woods proposals. bi 
That risk is one, however, which must be taken in the interests of ce 
achieving monetary stability, and is not to be circumvented by th 
scrapping the International Monetary Fund, and virtually handing th 
over control to an American-dominated Reconstruction Bank. That, 
in effect, is what the American bankers are suggesting. In return - 
for dollar loans, it seems, other countries, including Britain, would be t 
expected to abandon exchange-restrictions at the earliest possible ¥ 
moment, and open their economies to external influences without | 5 
retaining effective safeguards. This is not the sort of arrangement sl 
which is likely to arouse enthusiasm here, nor, for that matter, will it 
it command approval among American Treasury officials. W 
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RT OTHING is known, as this is being written, about the Black 

Sea Conference beyond the bare announcement published 
on Thursday. That does not mean that all considera- 
tion of its deliberations is unprofitable. On the contrary, 
there is definite advantage in asking what outcome might reason- 
ably be hoped for and comparing the possible result with the 
actual result when, and so far as, that becomes known. There is 
no secret about some, at any rate, of the problems that have to be 
faced. ‘The first, and in some ways the greatest, is a personal 
problem, the relation of'the three men, and through them of their 
nations, to one another. To say that may seem to be assimilating 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt unduly to dictators like Hitler, 
but in fact they so accurately represent the mass of their country- 
men in such discussions as this that any accord they may reach will 
certainly command the general, if not necessarily the universal, 
respect of their respective peoples. And fresh evidence of such 
accord at such a moment as this would be peculiarly welcome. An 
alliance in a protracted war is always subject to a heavy strain, 
and the extent to which, in spite of various secondary frictions, 
effective and harmonious co-operation has been maintained is both 
surprising and satisfactory. But there are misunderstandings that 
will be the better for being cleared up, or at the least possibilities 
of misunderstandings to be dispelled. Russia may well be feeling 
—though she has given little evidence of it—that an undue share 
of the task of defeating Germany is falling to her, and at the same 
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time she is clearly watching with some anxiety for signs of softness 
in the handling of Germany by Britain and the United States. 
America and Britain, on the other hand, are openly concerned 
about Russia’s policy in regard to Poland, and American opinion, 
or sections of it, is still uneasy about British policy in Greece. 
On none of these points can misunderstandings survive without 
serious danger to the general peace settlement. 

What in such conditions could a sober optimist hope to see 
emerging from the Conference? First and foremost, anything cal- 
culated to accelerate the collapse of Germany and the end of 
“organised resistance.” Primarily, of course, that is a military 
question. The armies are closing relentlessly on the heart of 
Germany from east and west, and if so far the spectacular Russian 
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onslaught has monopolised attention and admiration General Eisen- 
hower is not likely to be content much longer with simply holding 
down a mass of enemy formations in the west. But it is manifest 
that here the politicians can assist the soldiers. The naivety of the 
endeavours German propaganda has been making for days past 
to discount a possible Allied proclamation to the German people 
shows how supremely important it is that such a proclamation 
should be issued. The unconditional surrender formula had its 
value when it was framed, and it must remain immutable still in 
the sense that there can be no bargaining about conditions of 
surrender. But it is only plain common sense to make it plain 
to a nation called on to surrender unconditionally what broadly 
would be its destiny if it did that. Dittmar, in his significant 
broadcast of last Tuesday, by declaring that insistence on un- 
conditional surrender was responsible for the prolonyation of 
the war, came very near to appealing to the Allies for terms, and 
that implied appeal was considerably fortified by his sombre inti- 
mation to the German people that since the fate which awaited 
them if they surrendered was extermination the better alternative 
was to fight on and die in action. Mr. Churchill in his last war- 
speech went some way towards defining the consequences of 
surrender, but a joint declaration by the three Heads of States, 
indicating how far the principles underlying the Atlantic Charter 
will be observed towards Germany, would be of a totally different 
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-THREE IN CONFERENCE 


significance, and the Conference will fall far short of the hopes 
based on it if it fails to issue such a statement immediately. 

That concerns primarily the relation of the Allies with Germany. 
As regards the relations of the Allies with one another nothing 
would do more to re-establish shaken confidence than the con- 
clusion of a clear and satisfactory understanding about the future 
of Poland. What precisely constitutes a satisfactory understanding 
is no doubt to some extent a matter for argument. But one condi- 
tion is fundamental. Marshal Stalin has repeatedly proclaimed his 
desire for the creation of a free and independent Poland—which 
can only mean as free in her internal affairs from all interference 
at the hands of Russia as at the hands of Germany. That Poland, 
like Czechoslovakia, should take her place in an Eastern Europeaa 
security system in which Russia will necessarily predominate is 
perfectly reasonable, and essential in Poland’s own interest. But 
it would not be reasonable, or just, or consistent with international 
confidence and harmony, that Russian influence should extend in 
any way to Poland’s conduct of her own affairs. It may be that 
Russia has no intention of attempting to exercise any such influence, 
but it cannot be pretended that Poles have no ground for their 
apprehensions. In an article on another page a Polish writer, who 
has earned his right to speech by what he has undergone, is driven 
to the almost desperate admission that even the question of boun- 
daries, the Curzon Line and the rest, could sink into the background 
so long as it was certain that Poland would be her own mistress 
within whatever truncated territories were left to her. But will 
she be? The patronage—or more properly perhaps instigation— 
extended to the so-called Lublin Provisional Government by 
Moscow almost inevitably compels the conclusion that Russia 
intends to use this body as a convenient instrument for the execu- 
tion of Russian policy in what would become no better than a 
satellite Poland. This suggestion may be quite unfounded. When 
Marshal Stalin speaks of a free and independent Poland he may 
sincerely mean a Poland free without qualification and independent 
without reserves. Given the assurance of free elections, at which 
the Polish people can equip themselves with a Government of their 
own choice, held under some form of inter-Allied supervision, 
not under a purely Russian occupation, the temporary ascendancy 
of -the Lublin administration, however undesirable, can be 
acquiesced in. But that is the minimum that is necessary. 

There is much more that will be looked for from the Three 
Power Conference. It may be expected to reach at least pro- 
visional agreement on the measures to be applied to Germany 
immediately on her surrender, if she does surrender, and later. It 
may be expected to accord to France the place it is both just and 
politic to accord to her in the counsels of the nations, which may 
not unreasonably mean converting future meetings of the Three 
into meetings of Four. With regard to such vexed questions as the 
internal affairs of countries like Italy and Yugoslavia and Greece 
it may be difficult to lay down general principles, for each such 
country presents a special problem. Certainly Mr. Churchill 
should have little difficulty in convincing President Roosevelt or 
Marshal Stalin, if either of them still needs convincing, of the 
soundness and disinterestedress of British policy in Greece, 
however distasteful the measures to which it has been necessary 
to have recourse ; it is all too easy to imagine what the condition 
of Greece would be today if the critics who have denounced 
British troops for using their weapons in defence of order had 
had their way. But all such questions are part of a larger whole. 
The peace of the world must be preserved in the future by active, 
and armed, co-operation, not between a few powerful States alone, 
but between all the nations of the world. Provision was made for 
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that at Dumbarton Oaks, and Marshal Stalin, like other Allied 
leaders, has paid generous tribute to the achievements effected 
there. The Dumbarton Oaks decisions, he said in his speech on 
the 27th anniversary of the Soviet Revolution at Moscow last 
November, should be regarded as a clear indication of the stability 
of the front of the United Nations. They should be, and have been, 
but it is time now to begin taking steps to give effect to them. 
And on one still disputed question agreement is needed urgently. 
Russia insisted at Dumbarton Oaks that no action by the Security 
Council against an aggressor should be authorised unless all the 
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Great Powers were agreed about it. That means, of course, that 
no action could be authorised against a Great Power which was 
itself an aggressor, and it means in effect putting the Great Powers 
above the law. Unless Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt 
can persuade M. Stalin to modify his attitude on that, the new 
security organisation is doomed to an inauspicious start. If, on 
the other hand, he does in the interests of concord withdraw his 
opposition, and the other agreements here outlined are concluded, 
the Conference of the Three will have done something to end the 
war, and much to provide a firm foundation for the peace. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HAT, it is inevitable to esk, will have happened by the time 

this column appears again next week? The feeling that 
anything may happen at any moment is irresistible ; but no doubt 
it ought to be resisted, for there is in fact no clear sign yet of 
German military collapse, though there are many signs of the 
imminence of complete German military defeat. The warnings that 
there must be a pause on the Oder are salutary, for the feeling 
tends to grow that the Russian achievements have been so incredible 
that there is no reason why they should not go on being incredible 
indefinitely and without interruption. The Germans themselves, 
indeed, who seem to be following the plan of always telling their 
people the worst, suggest that the interruption will be brief enough, 
and that Zhukov is ready now for a new drive that will carry him 
in force across the Oder, and no one can predict how much further. 
As to that, we can afford to wait, without the prospect of waiting 
very long. One reason for wanting to see Berlin captured, apart 
from the immense political consequences such an event must involve, 
is that it will avert the necessity of such slaughter as the mass-raid 
of last week inflicted. I am not questioning the necessity. If you 
have war you must have this. If anything is a legitimate military 
objective, it is a group of railway stations through which abnormally 
heavy military traffic is passing in execution of a vital strategic 
movement. And the area on which bombing was concentrated was 
not residential. But the picture of thousands of miserable and 
terrified refugees who, after an agonising escape from the east were 
thronging the stations because there was nowhere else to go—the 
picture of what happened to those tragic crowds of old men, women 
and children scars the imagination indelibly. 

* * * * 

It is natural, I suppose, that political liberation should lead to a 
demand for liberation of utterance, but in certain European countries 
it is by all appearance being carried to excess. I see that in Rome 
authorisation has been given for the publication of 11 new daily 
papers, in addition to the 12 already existing. That makes 23. 
(London is content with nine ordinary dailies—i.e., other than 
financial or trade). In Paris the plague looks like getting worse still. 
The papers there are, I believe, reduced to a single sheet, but new 
ones are being started all the time, the authorities taking the view 
that to refuse permission is an infringement of the liberty of the 
Press. Unfortunately, a single sheet at 2 francs (roughly 2d.) is a 
paying proposition, so that there is a financial inducement to new 
flotations. The objection to this multiplicity of organs is that most 
of them represent some personal influence or some political opinion, 
so that their existence tells strongly for sectionalism. 

* * * * ° 

Persons of varying degrees of eminence have written to point out 
that under the Oaths Act of 1888 it is only permissible to “affirm ” 
instead of taking an oath if you state either that to swear is 
contrary to your religious belief, or that you have no religious 
belief. That is so, I know, and for that reason I should like to 
see the Oaths Act amended so as to allow any person to affirm who 
desires to do so. All the provisions regarding perjury apply, I 
believe, to an affirmation equally with an oath. The difficulty about 
“contrary to religious belief” is the definition. What, in fact, is a 
“ religious belief” about oaths? What I myself dislike is the sugges- 
tion that holding a Bible in my hand, swearing by Almighty God, 
and ending with the invocation “so help me God,” makes any differ- 
ence to the quality of my veracity, when, in fact, it makes none at 
all. Does that make swearing “contrary to my religious belief”? 


One of the last acts of the Archbishop of Canterbury while he 
still held the See of London must have been to choose as his Lem 
Book Canon Charles Smyth’s The Friendship of Christ. I should 
doubt whether he has done anything better worth doing since, 
Picking up this half-crown paper-covered volume of less than a 
hundred pages purely by chance, I became, as I read, deeply and 
increasingly impressed. Let no one suppose that because this js 
sub-titled “ A Devotional Study,” there is anything pietistic about it, 
The astringent character of Canon Smyth’s writing is not unknown 
to readers of this journal, and from his starting-point in Cicero’; 
De Amicitia to the goal betokened by the title of the book the appeal 
is hardly less to the mind than to the spirit. Rarely have I seen so 
much material for thought packed in so small a space. The thought 
may or may not result in conclusions identical with Canon Smyth’s, 
but it cannot fail to lead to profitable reflection. 

* * * * 

A writer’s death usually has the effect of calling attention to his 
works and so stimulating their sale—though they are obviously 
as well worth reading before that event as after it. So no doubt 
the death of Lord Charnwood will send some new readers to his 
Abraham Lincoln, since virtually all his obituary notices have called 
attention to the book. The best iribute to it, ' think, is to say that 
it is a volume worthy in every way of its subject ; very few writers 
can have written a better life of a statesman of another country. For 
English readers it is better in many ways than the one-volume life by 
Nicolay, or the longer and most admirable biography by Carl 
Sandberg, for American works naturally take for granted many 
references and contexts familiar to Americans. But it is not likely, 
I imagine, that Lord Charnwood’s book is available today except 


‘rom libraries or second-hand. 
+. * * 7 


Another of the societies I should like to form if I had time © 


(there are quite a lot of them by now) is an Anti-Cliché League. I 
open a daily paper and find someone opening an article with the 
sentence “When the report of the Wallasey cruelty case appeared 
I could not believe my eyes.” This, of course, is complete nonsense, 


The writer never for a moment doubted the functioning of his | 


He never dreamed of ringing up his oculist for an appoint- 
ment. He may not have believed that what he read was true, but 
that is a totally different matter. In short, this, besides being 
a cliché, is one of the stupidest clichés in existence. However, he 
might have rubbed his eyes about it. That would be worse. 

* * * 7 


eyes. 


I am not quite sure whether uncles ought to be admitted in the 
longevity competition. After all, a man’s father might have had a 
brother much younger than himself. However, I cannot refrain from 
passing on, as a kind of uncovenanted mercy, information regarding 
General Owen Hay, who lives at Tunbridge Wells, and at the age of 
98 is still prosperous and active ; he possessed an uncle who fought 
at the Battle of the Nile in 1798. 

* * * * 

The first syllable of the first line of an Alcaic can be short. To 
the many correspondents who have reminded me of what I had 
discreditably forgotten, the familiar 

Vides ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte 
I tender my thanks. (But it isn’t often short, all the same.) 
JANuS. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE ODER 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE question with which my last article ended remains without 
an answer ; but perhaps it is now possible to pose the .question 
differently and suggest in consequence an answer of another sort 
altogether. From S.H.A.E.F. has come a survey of the Germans’ 
Ardennes offensive and the rather sorry epilogue with which it 
ended. The suggestion conveyed seems a little complacent, but 
substantially it is justified. As far as one can see the hero is out- 
side the spotlight ; but that is merely normal. The American soldier, 
the G.I., was, of course, the real agent of Rundstedt’s destruction ; 
and even if this survey should appear to convey a little too much 
comfort it is well to have it issued at a moment when the Moscow 
Press is calling for the reopening of the “ Second Front.” The vast 
majority of the casualties inflicted on the German armies in the 
west occurred in battles fought when the eastern front was dormant. 
One can see that the dormancy was effective. Nevertheless the 
German Army had not before suffered such a shattering blow ; and 
the Russians might have turned the débdcle on one front into 
general defeat if they could have struck then. 

General Eisenhower is very unlikely to miss any opportunity to 
profit by the common enemy’s plight. Even if, as is now commonly 
stated, there is no liaison between him and the Russian Command, 
that would still be true. His own chances of distinction—to put 
it no higher—depend upon seizing the diversion of force from his 
own front to strike with all the strength he can mobilise. If another 
diversion had not taken place, to the Far East, we should probably 
not now be celebrating the fall of Manila, but the European war 
would be a thing of the past; arid it is strange to find American 
commentators bothering about the treads and guns of the latest 
German tanks when this much more serious factor is merely noted. 
Presumably the flow of replacements, reinforcements, guns and 
munitions has been strengthened to meet the present situation. 
The Americans can be trusted to react quickly ; and here time is 
once more the key-word. 

Indeed, the First Afmy are forging ahead. and they seem to have 
dug well into the Siegfried defences, if they have not yet com- 
pletely penetrated them. Unless we are to ignore all the pointers 
that reach us from abroad the diversion of troops from the western 
front has been considerable. The battle which is now beginning to 
take shape in the east must be determined by the fullest support the 
Allies can give in the west; and they have given some with a 
directness that could scarcely be imagined beforehand. The Strate- 
gical Air Force was diverted to Berlin last Saturday and found 
itself carrying out what was, in effect, tactical air support ; and the 
various air forces have continued to assist in much the same way. 

But this battle of Berlin has from the first been the centre of 
discussion. When Ley said that the Germans would fight beyond 
the city he was perhaps only parodying finer and more apposite 
words used by Mr. Churchill. But at least he raised the questions 
whether the enemy would give battle for Berlin and whether he 
would fight on to the south. As to the second question, it seems 
possible that a core of Nazi fanatics will refuse to lay down their 
arms unless one of the famous gangsters orders him to do so. In 
this case there is certainly some sound mountainous country in the 
south which would offer a suitable terrain for guerilla warfare. But 
I find it very difficult to believe that, if the Germans are beaten in 
a decisive battle, they will refuse to surrender. The picture of an 


organised resistance transferred to southern Germany is un- 
convincing. 
It is the other question that provides the greater interest. The 


question whether Guderian can make a stand “somewhere” may 
be allowed to lapse. It is, however, a little difficult to understand 
why he has not struck at the Russian armies if he has the force ; 
but what is sufficient for making a stand on some appropriate line 
may well be far from enough for a counter-offensive. The advance 
has certainly slowed down since I last wrote. The only distance 
from Berlin of which I could then be sure was eighty-five miles. It 
has shortened by fifty miles in a week, and this suggests that the 


rate of advance has been cut down by half. It wopld be easy and 
satisfying to infer that the slackening had come from the effects of 
the thaw. There is no doubt that the thaw has slowed down some 
of the more primitive transport ; but it may not have had the same 
effect on the tanks, and the infantry defy all weather conditions. 

If it is not the thaw, it would be easy to attribute the retardation 
to the inevitable brake on supply and the friction of the offensive, 
Here, once again, it seems that we have not reached the heart of 
the matter. Admittedly the machine should have been slowed down 
before this. It is perhaps the most wonderful part of the offensive 
that it has been kept in motion. In earlier Russian offensives we 
have seen a somewhat similar indifference to the conditions which 
historically and, it would seem inevitably, bring armies to a halt. 
At times it has seemed that a fortnight was about the extent of the 
rope the Russian Command could count on. But this offensive has 
continued for nearly four weeks, and is still making, at the very 
least, local gains of importance. 

What, then, can be the reason for the slowing down of the 
advance? As I pointed out in my last article, the resistance en- 
countered is the least calculable, and may be the most intractable, 
of the conditions that govern the pace of an advance. But here it 
seemed clearly to invite a further spurt to enable the Russians to 
encounter the weak force which was avoiding battle. The delay 
seems now to be explained by the news of Koniev’s advance. An 
examination of the shape of the Russian position suggests a great 
salient which would leave Guderian free to strike back from the 
north at his own chosen moment. The one condition for success 
in such a plan was that the Upper Oder line should be held against 
the Russians. For some time little had been heard of Marshal 
Koniev from the Russian side, until on Tuesday night it was 
announced that the Upper Oder had been forced on a front of fifty 
miles. The Germans had been discussing this battle for about a 
week, and the complete break apparently occupied some four days. 
But, before that, the Russians had established small bridgeheads 
across the river at various points, as they have been accustomed to 
do, almost automatically, with each river-line they have reached. 

It is the shape of the battle of Berlin which has slowed down the 
Russian advance. Zhukov now holds a position of some fifty miles 
along the Oder ; but, although his spearheads are flung out towards 
Stettin and Dantzig, he has in effect exaggerated the salient which 
the Russian armies occupy. He has been pinning down the bulk 
of the German forces, and thereby making Koniev’s task as much 
lighter as possible. Now that this commander has so far extended 
his hold on the western bank of the Oder, the battle of Berlin 
has been given a new shape. Zhukov has no mind for a battle of 
Berlin to be followed by other battles through Germany. It 
is as little to his liking to face a guerilla campaign of any dimensions 
in the south. It is his design to make the battle of Berlin decisive 
beyond all question ; and although it is hard to imagine how the 
fall of Berlin, even after a siege, should fail to be decisive, one 
cannot be certain that a brutal and fanatical enemy would not con- 
tinue organised resistance as long as he could compel dupes to 
take part in it. Koniev’s role is to sweep into the area of the 
capital the German troops wh> man the Upper Oder and lie in the 
area of Dresden and Leipzig, the new capital. They dare not 
make common cause against him, because Zhukov’s columns are 
ready to march upon Berlin at the smallest sign of weakening. 

The German commentators have been suggesting that Breslau 
must be the objective of Koniev. For, from German admissions, it 
seems that Breslau is the main point that pins down the line of the 
Oder. When that falls, or is by-passed, the river-line will almost 
certainly be broken through as far as Furstenburg. The battle of 
Berlin will probably not develop before the battle of the Oder is 
completed, and it will be no mere delaying action, but a terrific battle 
of decisive proportions. Zhukov is too skilful a commander to 
allow Koniev to venture too far beyond direct support, and we shall 
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see the thrusts to the north gather strength as the Oder dam gives 
way. Indeed, this decisive battle of Germany may develop a little 
more slowly than has been expected. It has been the German 
desire that the crisis should be delayed; but now it appears that 
this great clash may be the final clash through a synchronisation of 
the attacks on all the major fronts. The Germans are announcing a 
great offensive in Italy, and they are probably right in thinking that 
Alexander will not permit Kesselring to withdraw without paying 
for the privilege. As we have seen, the west is moving. There will 
be no withdrawing from Hungary without immediate retribution. 
One of the German newspapers was writing some ten days ago 
about the “final show-down.” It may now be at hand; and the 
signs suggest that it will be clear and overwhelming. 


WHAT POLAND ASKS 


By JAN NOWAK,* Lieutenant in the Polish Home Army 


HROUGH the five years of the German occupation of Poland the 
battered remnants of Warsaw’s “ intelligentsia ” continued reso- 
lutely to organise small and secret meetings, at which almost every 
social and political problem was eagerly discussed. During the 
winter of 1941-42 I attended one of those meetings, where I delivered 
a lecture on the necessity of a political rapprochement between 
Poland and Russia. The common hatred of the Germans, and the 
common suffering both nations endured at their hands, constituted 
a strong basis for forging the first links of a Polish-Russian friend- 
ship. At that time, Russia had not yet claimed any Polish territory, 
and the relations between the two Governments were satisfactory. 
The personal relationship between Marshal Stalin and General 
Sikorski (the Polish Prime Minister) seemed full of promise. In 
Poland, the continuous stream of bad news from the Russian front, 
the speedy advance of the German armies, were heard of with angry 
apprehension. On the contrary, every Russian success was hailed 
enthusiastically, and the news of it spread through the country with 
the speed at which only good tidings can tfavel. Everything pos- 
sible was done to assist the Russian prisoners streaming westward. 
They were helped with the same eagerness as were the British. 
In central and western Poland, which did not undergo the Russian 
occupation in 1939 and 1940, pro-Russian feelings were prevalent. 
No wonder, therefore, that the main thesis of my lecture was wel- 
comed with understanding and approval. Since then much has 
happened. Russia broke off relations with Poland after the Katyn 
affair. At the same time, she openly claimed almost half of the 
whole pre-war Polish territory. 

The severance of diplomatic relations has put the Polish Home 
Army in a position which was awkward, to say the least. It made 
any co-ordination between the Home Army, doing its best in the 
German rear, and the advancing Russian armies impossible. In 
December, 1943, I came to London from Poland on General Bor’s 
behalf. My arrival coincided with the discussions within the Polish 
Government, as well as between the Polish and British Governments, 
as to the attitude which the Home Army should adopt towards 
the advancing Russians. At this time the Polish Government had 
several times expressed its willingness to renew the broken rela- 
tions with Moscow, mainly stressing the urgent necessity of the 
Home Army’s co-operation with the Russian troops. Russia per- 
sisted in her refusals, accusing the Polish Government of an “ un- 
friendly ” attitude. In Moscow both official and propaganda utter- 
ances accused the Home Army of reluctance to fight the Germans, 
the responsibility for this hesitancy being laid upon the shoulders 
of the Polish Government in London, under whose orders the whole 
Polish Underground Movement acts. 

Thus on one hand Russia’s distrust towards the Home Army 
impeded the renewal of Polish-Russian relations; on the other 
hand, the lack of these relations prevented any concerted collabora- 
tion between the Russians and the Home Army. Such being the 
position, two alternatives were open ; either to continue the mili- 
tary activities of the Home Army against the Germans only on con- 
dition of diplomatic relationship being re-opened ; or to continue 


the 





* Lieut. Nowak has returned to London from Poland within 


last few weeks. 
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the struggle without it, though this meant that no co-ordination with 
the advancing Red Army was actually possible. The Polis; 
Government, in agreement with the British, and the leader 
of the Polish Underground, chose the latter. The Polish Govern. 
ment hoped that although it was impossible to collaborate on the 
highest level, this would be achieved by the Polish and Russian 
soldiers’ fighting together, the leaders of the Red Army having 
ample proof to what extent the Polish Home Army were facilitating | 
their task. Such an informal collaboration might, it was hoped, 
clear the ground for a general understanding. In February, 1944, 
General Bor received from London the order for setting the 
“Tempest” in motion. The code word “ Tempest” meant helping 
the Red Army by local military activities behind the German lines, 
and was supposed to spread gradually, following the advance of the 
battle. The engagements fought by the Home Army in Volhynia, in 
the Wilno, Lwow and Lublin areas, etc., were all part of the 
“Tempest ” operational scheme. How and when the “Tempest” 
scheme should materialise in various towns and districts, was left 
to General Bor’s discretion. 

At the end of July, 1944, the Russian armies were within gunshot 
of Warsaw, and had crossed the Vistul2 to the south of the capital, 
The time had come for Warsaw to play her part in the “ Tempest” 
plan. In that month I was sent back from London to Poland, and 
on July 19th I reached General Bor’s headquarters at the very 
moment when the timing of the “Tempest” in Warsaw was under 
discussion. The same day, at 8.15 p.m., I myself heard a broadcast, 
made by the Polish Patriots’ Committee in Moscow, urging the 
population of Warsaw to rise. How far we all were that day from 
foreseeing the tragic end of “Tempest” in Warsaw! The wholesak 
destruction of our capital and the slaughter of approximately 200,00 
people was a most shattering blow. A series of events which 
occurred during the Battle of Warsaw has had a decisive bearing 
on Poland’s attitude towards Russia—among them, the recall of 
Russian fighter planes, which, before the rising took place, were 
constantly seen over the town, while the aerodrome in Deblin, where 
they were based, which was in Russian hands, lay within four or 
five minutes’ flying time from Warsaw; and the refusal to lend 
Russian air-bases to the R.A.F. and the American Air Force. 

Equally incomprehensible was the situation on September 12th, 
when the Russian troops occupied the suburb of Praga, on the eastern 
side of the Vistula, and passively looked down on Warsaw’s agony. 
From the Polish bridgeheads in Zoliborz and Czerniakow the distance 
across the Vistula to the Russian outposts was about a thousand 
yards. The attitude taken by Russian propaganda was most odd. 
sefore the rising, for several months, it had been calling the people 
of Warsaw to act. When the rising broke out, for the first ten days 
Russian propaganda was silent, only to proclaim later on that the 
leaders of the Home Army in Warsaw would be tried by a Peaple’s © 
Court. All those facts imbued the Polish nation with the belief © 
that Warsaw’s fate would have been very different if, on the other © 
side of the Vistula, instead of the Red Army, had stood British 
and American divisions. Russian propaganda asserts that General 
Bor is held responsible by the people of Warsaw for the disaster. | 
Should we not bear’ in mind that if he is accused it is because he 
believed in the possibility of military collaboration with Russia? 

What has happened in Warsaw proves that the Russian policy is 








not aimed against a particular political group, but against the Polish > 


nation as a whole. Are not the mass arrests and deportations which 
are taking place in territories occupied by the Russians, and the 
economic decrees, especially those dealing with currency, confirmation 
of this? The fate of Warsaw and the persecution of the Polish 
people show clearly that the Polish members of the Lublin Govern- 
ment have no power to defend Polish interests. With the creation 
of the Lublin Government, the question cf Soundaries has lost its 
urgency in the eyes of the Polish nation. This question would 
concern us, if we were sure that while to the east of the new border 
Russia would be the ruler, to the west of it the Poles would be 
left to themselves. But the setting up of the Lublin Committee by 
Russia as the provisional “ Polish Government ” means unmistakabiy 
that Russia intends to retain the upper hand to the west as well as 
to the east of the Curzon Line. That being so, why should we 
argue about boundaries? 
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Polish public opinion today has lost its belief that an under- 
standing with Russia at this time can alter our fate for the better. 
Poland is unanimous that as long as the Red Army and the Russian 
police and security system are in complete control of our territory, 
no Government in Poland can be independent, no matter of what 
men it may be composed. What does Poland now expect from 

her ally Great Britain? For five years we did not shrink from any 
| sacrifice for the common cause. For five years British prestige was 
overwhelming in Poland. The B.B.C. was listened to as the word of 
the Gospel. Now, when the very life of our nation is threatened, 
we should have the right to expect that a strong and effective effort 
should be made in our defence. If the British Government, at the 
present time, considers it is unable to make this effort, aimed at 
securing us a real independence and real security, we would at least 
appeal to the British Government not to act against us. 

Alas, public opinion in Poland has the impression that our British 
Allies are rather supporting Russian policy against Poland. This 
impression is strengthened by’ the voice of part of the British Press, 
but also by the statements coming from official quarters. One of 
them announced that “the relations between Great Britain and 
Russia had never been better than now.” This statement was made 
at the very moment when the Russian authorities were carrying 
out mass arrests and deportations in Poland. Is it necessary to 
stress how profoundly shaken were the people in Poland? In the 
eyes of Polish public opinion British policy towards Poland is 
estimated by Britain’s relationship to the Polish Government. Poland 
recognises only one Government. This Government is the symbol 
of Polish independence, as the King is to the British. Any form 
of a possible recognition of the Lublin “Government ” would neces- 
sarily mean the presence of Great Britain’s diplomatic representa- 
tives in Poland. It is more than doubtful whether, under the 
prevailing conditions, they would be able to help us. Their more or 
less passive presence would, in the eyes of the Polish people, mean 
the sanction by Great Britain of every Russian activity in Poland. 

If you cannot help us now—at least do not act against us! 


CROMWELL AND LINCOLN 


By SIR ERNEST BARKER 


R. ISAAC FOOT, the chairman of the Cromwell Association 

(a modest society of commemoration which seeks to keep 
green the name and fame not only of the great Protector, but also 
of his cousin Hampden, and of Pym and Blake and other Englishmen 
who fought a good fight three hundred years ago), delivered, in 
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April of last year, a lecture before the Royal Society of Literature 
on the great Englishman and the great American, separated from 
one another by two centuries of time and three thousand miles of 
space, but jointly honoured—their statues stand together in Parlia- 
ment Square—by two cognate and allied nations. The lecture has 
just been printed. It is a parallel in the manner of Plutarch, and 
it is a parallel that sets any man thinking. Mr. Foot has done a 
public service, and a public. service of a very high order, to the 
cause of Anglo-American co-operation, by the parallel he has drawn 
and the congruity he has shown. 

There is a difference, a striking difference, between the posthumous 
fame of Lincoln and the posthumous fame of Cromwell. No man 
who has seen it can ever forget the great and splendid memorial to 
Lincoln—white marble under a clear blue sky—which stands in 
Washington. Pheidias and Praxiteles would have admired it: 
Pericles might have murmured O sic si ego; the Athenian people 
might have said, “ Where is our Parthenon now?” There are few 
memorials to Cromwell in the country which he served with so 
stern and unflinching a devotion according to his lights. There is 
the statue in Parliament Square ; there is another in Manchester (it 
stands near the old grammar school which the writer attended, nearly 
sixty years ago, and it is enshrined in his memory) ; there is another 
in the market square of St. Ives; there is a plaque which the 
Cromwell Association recently placed on the wall of the school 
which Oliver attended at Huntingdon ; there is little else. Cam- 
bridge itself, which made him a freeman early in 1640 (“gratis on 
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payment of rd. to the poor”), and which he represented in Parlia- 
ment from 1640 to 1653, has no memorial of him, and no sign that 
he ever walked in its streets. It is a sad neglect; but it is not 
surprising. Cromwell, obeying the call of what he called “ cruel 
necessity,” beheaded a king. It has always been hard, and it is 
still hard, for a country which cherishes kingship to commemorate 
the memory of the great regicide. 

But whatever the difference between the posthumous fame of 
Lincoln and that of Cromwell, there is far less difference between 
the men themselves. Mr. Foot has brought an abundance-of testi- 
mony to the common spirit in which they worked, and even to the 
common language which they used. One of the most striking of 
his testimonies to the community of their language—a community, 
of course, uncalculated, but all the more eloquent for that— 
deserves to be quoted. It shows with a curious felicity how the 
same spirit of stern and unflinching devotion to a chosen cause, 
which for both of these men was the supreme cause of human 
liberty, poured itself with a natural flow into the same mould of 
speech. “The wilful throwing away of this government,” said 
Cromwell to the first Protectorate Parliament in 1654, “I can sooner 
be willing to be rolled into my grave and buried with infamy: than 
I can give my consent unto.” So spake Cromwell. “ But if: this 
country cannot be saved without giving up that principle,” said 
Lincoln in 1861, “I was about to say that I would rather be 
assassinated on this spot than surrender it.” So spake Lincoln. How 
like were their words, and how curiously prophetic they were in 
both cases! Cromwell was rolled into his grave and buried with 
infamy, somewhere near Connaught Square, in 1660, after his dead 
body had been exhumed and hung at the Restoration. But the great 
fundamental of government for which he had stood and to the throw- 
ing away of which he could never consent—the fundamental of 
toleration—is established as the cardinal principle of the life of this 
nation. Lincoln was assassinated. But the principle for whic he 
had stood—the unity of the Union and its unity on a basis of 
freedom—that principle was not given up, and that cause was not 
surrendered. It is the principle and the causa causans of American 
life today. 

Oliver Cromwell was fifty-four when he became Protector: 
Abraham Lincoln was fifty-one when he first became President, and 
fifty-five when he was re-clected. They had come to their high 
office in different ways. Cromwell was a man of some academic 
education, who had spent a year at the University of Cambridge 
and had probably had some training at one of the Inns of Court. 
Lincoln was a self-taught man, educated on the Bible, Blackstone’s 
Commeniariés, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and Shakespeare’s plays. 
(But that, after all, was an admirable education.) Cromwell, when 
war came, had thrown himself actively into it: he had shown him- 
self a great military commander ; and it was as a military commander 
that he forged to the front and ultimately became Protector. It 
was otherwise with Lincoln. He had had no experience of the 
army, and he was already President when war came. But the 
American President is commander-in-chief by virtue of his office ; 
if Lincoln did not fight in the field, he was ultimately responsible 
for the movement of armies and general strategy; and military 
historians have held that he rose to the heights of his responsibility. 
The two men, after all, were not greatly disparate, either in their 
education in peace or in their experience of the problems of war. 
But the real parallel between the two rests on their inner spirit 
and their wrestling with the problems of action in the great days 
of their power. 

Both had the Puritan spirit—lonely, austere, self-reliant before 
men, but waiting in dependence on the providence of God and 
the signs of His over-ruling will. The parallel here—and it is the 
most striking of all—is admirably illustrated by Mr. Foot when he 
prints in his notes, side by side, Lincoln’s proclamation of 1863 
“ appointing a solemn national fast day” and Cromwell’s declaration 
of 1654 “inviting to a day of solemn fasting and humiliation.” 
(The latter of these documents, which tells us more of Oliver’s 
mind than almost anything else, has not hitherto been available 
except to the researcher and scholar.) Both had to pit the Puritan 
spirit, in the course of a stern civil war, against a “southern” 
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temper of aristocracy and vested interests ; and both were essentially 
champions of the Puritan sense of duty and the strenuous conception 
of liberty (as the sister and companion of duty) which goes along 
with that sense. Both were democrats in their hearts, believing in 
the play of discussion (few have believed in discussion more than 
Cromwell, as we know from the evidence of the Clarke papers), 
and anxious to bring all things into the open for examination ; but 
both were forced by the exigencies of events, or honestly believed 
that they were forced, to assume something of the position of the 
old Roman dictators who had to carry on the business of the State 
seditionis sedandae causa. 

Which was the more of a democrat and which the mo-e of a 
dictator it is difficult to say. Mr. Foot suggests that “the charge of 
dictatorship is fully as valid against Lincoln as against Cromwell.” 
Indeed, he even questions, at one point, whether either was a 
believer in democracy ; but he seems to withdraw the question when 
he speaks of “their belief in democracy, with a difference of 
emphasis ”—a difference which, it would appear from his argument, 
goes in favour of Lincoln. Here one may be permitted to differ. 
If any one thing laid the foundations of our English democracy it 
was the spirit of the Puritan congregations in which Cromwell had 
been nurtured, and by whose temper and methods he sought to 
guide his aciions. Surely the true verdict is that Lincoln and 
Cromwell were equally democrats, and equally, under the duress 
of events, reluctant and involuntary dictators, or, as Cromwell said, 
“good constables set to keep the peace of a parish.” A good 
constable may be a good democrat, even if he has to use a truncheon, 
And both Lincoln and Cromwell, if they were constables, were 
constables with a sense of humour, which is denied to the genuine 
dictator. Lincoln’s humour needs no illustration. But it is worth 
remembering that Cromwell could say to the man who congratulated 
him on the crowd that welcomed him after a victory, “ Yes, but 
think of the size of the crowd that would come to see me hanged! ” 


DENTISTRY AND RESEARCH 


By EDWARD SAMSON 


ENTAL disease, which is present in over 90 per cent. of the 

population, and is responsible for an incredible amount of ill- 
health, with its resulting loss to the nation of man-power and 
money, manifests itself primarily as caries (decay) and pyorrhoea. 
While much research has been conducted in an effort to cure or 
prevent these conditions, and while many claims of success have 
been made—even demonstrated within a limited field—so far no 
universal prevention or cure is available to the general dental 
practitioner. Thus, the present practice of dentistry, indispensable 
as it is, is confined largely to methods of extemporisation—extrac- 
tions and fillings supplying the great proportion of its treatment. 

Despite these facts, the recent Interim Report of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Dentistry, though wisely stressing the neces- 
sity of educating the public to demand the extemporary treatment 
which is capable of maintaining mouths in health, if not of prevent- 
ing disease, omits to mention the urgent need for organised re- 
search which might well reduce or obviate the need of such treat- 
ment. If the incidence of dental disease could be reduced, or 
eliminated, the enormous expense and elaborate machinery re- 
quired to provide free dentistry for all would be saved ; indeed, it 
is surprising that so obvious a course as prevention has been given 
such little consideration. 

Admittedly many of the theories relating to dental disease are in 
conflict ; some stressing the local causes in the mouth, others find- 
ing their reason in more profound, biochemical processes. Yet, 
however divergent the views, many of them have much in common, 
and nearly all are worthy of careful study. Despite this accumulation 
of valuable material, at no time has there been an attempt to co- 
ordinate the theories, to sift the probable from the improbable, or, 
more important, to approach the problem on a national basis. The 
only official body responsible for dental research has been severely 
limited in scope, producing results no more promising than those 
of individuals who have worked unaided ; thus the practising dentist 
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is left with no authoritative guidance and his public still is suscep. 
tible to dental disease. 

Despite its widespread economic and sociological effects, dental 
disease has mever been attacked with a concerted effort ; perhaps 
because its immediate effects are not as spectacular nor as dramatic 
as those of other plagues. Yellow fever, Texas cattle fever, crop- 
destroying pests, malaria and other enemies of man, appealing more 
to the imagination though ultimately less devastating than the wide. 
spread dental affections, have all been overcome in their time, 


Neither is there any lack of material on which to work. Ip | 


hospitals, schools and institutions there is ample scope for investi- 
gating dental pathology anew, as well as for following newer trends, 
There are communities and races free of dental disease to provide 
all the necessary field work, the cause of whose unusual immunity 
has never been solved, for the very good reason thai it has never 
been considered scientifically ; while sufficient evidence of the rela. 
tion between dental lesions and the properties of certain soils and 
water is, at this time, causing enough lively interest to justify the 
beginning of fruitful research at once. Moreover, it is agreed by 
a considerable majority that, even in the light of existing know- 
ledge and experience, a properly controlled diet would do much to 
reduce the number of defective teeth—some say to preserve them 
intact. It is interesting to note that, although experiments with 
controlled diet have frequently produced—according to the experi- 
menters—remarkably promising results, both in this country and 
abroad, they have never been furthered by the Governments con- 
cerned, though undoubtedly some of them could be adopted with 
invaluable results to national health. 

Whether the direct cause of dental disease is local, systemic or 
both, in no country has the problem been faced with an effort in 
proportion to its magnitude. Perhaps the rapid advance in the 
methods of filling, extracting and replacing teeth is responsible for 
this, so that concern for the ubiquitous persistence of the disease has 
taken only a secondary place or often been sadly neglected. But 
even if the entire nation, instead of only a small proportion, sub- 
mitted regularly to such treatment, the plague would still be with 
us. Thus, it is surely imperative to include in any programme for 
a national dental service a scheme of research, beginning with edu- 
cation with regard to diet, control of certain foods and the popu- 
larising of others ; following this with supervision of soil culti- 
vation, while concurrently there must exist an intensively conducted 
research and investigation of available evidence, not forgetting that 
a~ything which will improve teeth will benefit the entire body. 

A recent letter in the British Dental Journal gives point to this 
argument. It quotes Lord Teviot (who, incidentally, is chairman 
of the Dental White Paper committee) as writing, “There has 
been a suggestion in various quarters that a Nutrition Council 
should be formed to go into the question of food and food values, 
and I am most hopeful that this may happen. The necessity for it 
is obvious. . . . I am convinced from my own studies of the experi- 
ments, tests and experiences of many learned men that the chief 
cause of disease in man, plant and animal is due to their food, and 
undoubtedly there is outstanding evidence from distinguished men 
that food produced from soil deficient in healthy humus is a source 
of ill-health.” In a subsequent letter to the same journal another 
dentist corroborates this view by relating how the teeth of the 250 
children in his care “improved out of all recognition,” due to pro- 
ducing their food from “ soil full of humus,” resulting from using 
natural manure. 

This alone may not be the complete answer to the problem of 
dental disease, but it seems likely that Lord Teviot is here nearer 
to creating a dentally perfect nation than are the proposals of his 
Committee’s interim report. At least, it is reasonable to ask that 
so much promising material should not be wasted, and that a plan 
for controlling dental disease should be given as much prominence 
as that for treating its symptoms. This, surely, is the rational 
approach to establishing positive health—the ideal originally 
stressed in the Beveridge report. All of which, reduced to its 
simplest terms, means that prevention is better than cure, and in 
dentistry, even cure will be better than extemporisation. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


F all problems of human governance the most difficult, as the 
most fundamental, is the proper relation between the govern- 
ment and the governed, between the informed and the uninformed. 
It is not sufficiently realised that this problem, within the last thirty 
years, has imposed itself in a new and highly complicated form. 
In the distant days of the Greek City States it was. possible for all 
free citizens to gather together in the Assembly, to hear the “ voice 
of a single herald,” to listen to arguments, and to decide policy 
by direct and immediate voting ; and even then they had their 
Thersites and their Cleons anxious to confuse judgement and to 
arouse partisan emotions. But thereafter the body of the citizens 
became too numerous for eny direct consultation and a system was 
devised whereby, in a democracy, the body of the citizens delegated 
their legislative powers to elected representatives. But since these 
representatives tended to belong to the governing, or more 
accurately the governmental, class, the fiction arose under which 
what was in fact an oligarchy was described as a democracy. The 
relations between the Government and the Legislature, even between 
the Cabinet of the day and the leaders of the Opposition, were so 
intimate and continuous that contact and comprehension could on 
the whole be easily maintained by the ordinary machine of Parlia- 
ment. Within the last thirty years, however, two developments 
have occurred which tend to destroy the effectiveness of the oligarchic 
fiction and to restate the problem in its more primitive form. On 
the one hand the public, as they become better educated and more 
self-assured, tend to acquiesce less readily in the representative 
fiction and to demand some more direct relation between themselves 
and those who rule ; on the other hand, the astonishing development 
in the means of communication between the governing minority and 
the mass of the governed renders this “direct relation” technically 
far more feasible than ever before. The * voice of a single herald ” 
can today reach two hundred million people in the same second. 


* * * * 


The task of informing the public has thus become simultaneously 
both more necessary and less difficult ; and as a small symptom of 
this increasing necessity we have, since 1933, witnessed the gradual 
establishment within the body of our Governmental Departments of 
the Public Relations Officer and his staff. In reply to Sir E. Graham 
Little last week, Mr. Osbert Peake gave detailed information as to 
the numbers and cost of these innovations. The total number of 
Public Relations Officers now employed by Government Departments 
amounts to 1,187 at a cost to the taxpayer of an annual £572,151. 
It is interesting to observe that the number of publicity experts 
employed by the several Departments appears to be based upon 
their chance requirements rather than upon any ascertainable system. 
Thus whereas the War Office maintain 280 such officers and the 
Air Ministry 192, the Treasury possess cnly one and the Foreign 
Office only ten. The National Savings Committee, again—who 
indulge in enormous and well-planned advertising—appear only to 
have 81 Public Relations Officers, while the Ministry of Food, which 
one would suppose needed more extensive information services than 
any other Ministry, has only 56. Clearly there must exist some 
sensible explanation for these apparent anomalies ; but the curious 
discrepancies in the figures which Mr. Peake gave do at least suggest 
that nobody is very clear as yet about the definition to be given to 
this new function of Government or regarding the categories into 
which the several officers engaged under it should properly fall. 


* * * * 


It is thus most opportune that P.E.P., in their broadsheet of 
February 2nd, should have subjected the whole matter to a careful, 
and, as usual, well-balanced, analysis. They start from the assump- 
tion that in a modern democracy it is not sufficient that Govern- 
mental measures should be understood by an educated minority, 
and that it is essential to take advantage of such methods of com- 
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munication as the Press, the wireless and the film to instruct the 
ordinary citizen as to the nature, purpose and scope of national 
legislation or departmental enactments. Some form of Public 
Relations Office, or as they would prefer it to be called “ Information 
Office,” should therefore be maintained in every Ministry. The 
functions of such an office should be the presentation and release 
of departmental news, the explanation in simple language of the 
laws and orders promulgated, the provision of background informa- 
tion, the general instruction and even persuasion of the public and 
the interpretation of public opinion to the Department itself. It 
is realised, moreover, that if each Government Department is to 
be served by its own organ of advertisement much overlapping and 
competition will result. It is therefore suggested that there should 
be established, under a Minister, a Central Publicity Unit which 
should co-ordinate and regularise the activities of the separate 
departmental Information Officers. In theory, there is little which 
can be argued against such recommendations: in practice, however, 
certain criticisms suggest themselves, some of which have been dealt 
with in the P.E.P. broadsheet and some of which have not. 


* * * * 


The most serious criticism is that this new function of Government 
might place in the hands of an unscrupulous executive a powerful 
instrument—irresponsible, monopolistic and independent—for direct- 
ing public opinion in favour of their own policies or enactments. 
So long, however, as we possess an alert Parliament and a free and 
independent Press this menace does not appear to be overwhelming. 
More dangerous to my mind might be the tendency for such Informa- 
tion Officers to acquire within their Departments an influence 
greater than their responsibility would warrant. The ordinary civil 
servant is not by nature an active publicity agent ; the Information 
Officers would in many cases therefore be men who had previous 
experience of advertising or the Press ; such men would not readily 
adapt themselves to the traditions and standards of the Civil Service ; 
and, since their relations with, and access to, their Minister would 
be distinct from those of the ordinary departmental officials, a 
dangerous tendency might arise for the Information Office to become 
a private bureau of the Minister owing allegiance to his own person 
rather than to the Department or Civil Service as a whole. Much 
friction and some confusion would thereby be caused. A third 
criticism is that any Information Officer charged with the task of 
“explaining” a given measure to the general public would be 
tempted to confuse explanation with persuasion and to present his 
case in a way which, while not departing from veracity, made the 
very most of all favourable facts. The public, in other words, would 
be given only one side of the case, and this is a danger inseparable 
from all functions of Information. 


* * * * 


On the whole, however, I agree with P.E.P. that some such new 
function of Government is required, and that modern conditions, 
while imposing the necessity, also offer the opportunity. In any 
case, the functions of these official Information Bureaux should be 
confined to domestic, and should not extend to foreign, affairs. 
P.E.P. suggest in their broadsheet that had the Foreign Office during 
the last twenty-five years publicised the Russo-Polish problem, then 
public opinion would today be in a better position to understand 
the rights and wrongs of that unhappy controversy. Do they really 
believe this? Do they really believe that it would have been 
possible for a British Government Department to have issued its 
own “explanation” of so debatable a question without having en- 
raged both Poles and Russians alike? And do they believe that the 
British public would have absorbed a Foreign Office “ explanation ” 
regarding the Polish, Sudeten, Macedonian or Silesian problems with 
more readiness than they read the balanced commentaries of 
Chatham House? On this point at least P.E.P. should think again. 
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THE THEATRE 


** The Infernal Machine.’’ At the Chanticleer Theatre Club.—_—** Meet 


e Navy.”’ At the Hippodrome. 
IN the period between the two wars, Jean Cocteau was one of the 
most discussed of French dramatists, and his plays, such as Orphée, 
written about 1926, had a bizarre quality and a semblance of 
originality, the most striking of them being composed on Greek 
themes, Oedipus Rex and Antigone being examples. With his 
friend Picasso he had a neo-classic phase, but remained unknown 
except to a small adventurous public. The Chanticleer Theatre 
is an enterprising small theatre between South Kensington and 
Gloucester Road which produces interesting plays that commercial 
managements are shy of, and it has the amenities and atmosphere 
which make such small repertory theatres so agreeable. It is some- 
what handicapped by its very small size, but the present production 
by Peter Brook of The Infernal Machine is worthy of a theatre with 
much greater resources, and is one that I feel sure would please 
its author, for it does full justice to his work and made a strong 
impression. The setting was particularly effective, and the acting 
of Sigrid Landstad (Jocasta), Joy Harvey (The Sphinx) and Frederick 
Horrey (Oedipus) was admirably expressive, although it is a weakness 
that each of these actors has a habit of becoming indistinct at the 
most dramatic moments. The only exception was Mr. Robert Marsden 
(Tiresias), whose diction was always clear. As a modern version 
of Sophocles this is an extremely interesting play, but M. Cocteau 
has, in my opinion, added nothing but a few spices of modern 
psychological jargon to the impressiveness of Sophocles’ drama. 
It must be granted, on the other hand, that he has done this so 
adroitly that he has almost turned the play into a psychiatrist’s case. 
The Royal Canadian Navy’s show at the Hippodrome has the 
touch of a real hurricane. The Canadian Wrens, Petty Officer and 
ratings, are of such ripe and shattering beauty that I wondered the 
audiences could remain in their seats. The comedians were nothing 
if not also ripe and traditional ; there was an unexpected charm in 
the dancing of Blanche Lund, while the Scena Russka with the 
Balalaika Orchestra excelled in virtuosity even the hot pace set by 
the Jack Tars. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


Generally released. “The Woman in 


** They Came to a City.”’ 
‘** The Constant Nymph.”’ At 


the Window.” At the Odeon. 
Warners. 
They Came to a City, Ealing Studios’ screen version of the Priestley 
play, has been released to the suburbs and provinces without benefit 
of a West End premiére. Had it been expensively produced by 
one of the screen’s great commercial combines (admittedly a political 
improbability) then it would have been shown in the West End, and 
audiences would have been dragooned into attendance by an equally 
expensive campaign of publicity. It’s a hard world for the inde- 
pendent producers. Yet it must be admitted that they do not assist 
themselves by making films like They Came to a City. Here are 
symbolic towers, swirling mists, and the light in a social reformer’s 
eye as substitutes for those concrete conceptions which the screen 
demands of anv film seeking to illuminate a social problem. For such 
a purpose words and histrionics may suffice on the stage; on the 
screen they are dismally inadequate. As I understand it, Priestley 
is warning us that blue-prints are not enough; that the beauties 
of the city of the furure are in the eye of the beholder ; that the 
construction of the new world will require from many of us an 
adjustment in spirit as well as the manipulation of steel and concrete. 
But surely such an idea, if it is to be embodied simply and solely 
in dialogue, cannot alone sustain a film of normal feature length. 
How different this might all have been had economic circumstances 
not driven the short-story form from the screen. Here is a sketch 
to which brevity might have given power. For half-an-hour one is 
stimulated to consider the social need for a change of heart; but 
by the end of seventy-five minutes we want to know whether we 
need to wait for that happy event, and what Mr. Priestley’s city 
does about ground-rents, and whether they have houses or flats. 
Yet without the necessary market, studio-made films must be full- 
length features or nothing, and footage is a more important factor 
than tedium. ; 
Let me hasten to add that those people who see They Came to 
a City, even though they find it often dull, will discuss it, argue 
about it, and be provoked in a fashion beyond the power of either 
Woman in the Window or The Constant Nymph. But the film 
industry has found as yet no means of equating such mental stimula- 
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tion with its concept of entertainment, and the West End remains 
therefore the preserve of melodrama and improbable romance. The 
Woman in the Window is a thriller in the new tradition of Double 
Indemnity and Laura. It fails to reach the standard of either because 
it lacks the courage of its murderous conclusions to an extent only 
fully revealed by a disappointing ending. Edward G. Robinson js 
the absent-minded professor turned murderer by accident, and col- 
laborating with Joan Bennett to outwit his friend the District 
Attorney. Director Fritz Lang gives us only a few characteristically 
sinister moments. 

I have a bad memory for the novels, plays and films of the past, 
and perhaps my passive enjoyment of the new version of The Con- 
stant Nymph derives directly from this misfortune. I can remember 
enough of Margaret Kennedy’s original story to realise that the 
new version is bowdlerised, sweetened and transferred to a more 
elegant setting. Yet, apart from a self-consciously boisterous opening, 
I found the film moving. Perhaps the credit goes to the rare 


naturalness of Miss Joan Fontaine’s performance as the unhappy. 


Tessa. ; EpGaR ANSTEY. 


ART 


Four London Exhibitions 


WILLIAM ScotT?’s watercolours at the Léger Gallery are another 
indication that the younger generation bids fair to keep English 
painting in the field in considerable force. Scott is showing ex- 
clusively landscapes, which should prove of interest to those who 
are more familiar with his nudes and figure subjects. These land- 
scapes are distinguished by a deep sensibility and a fine compositional 
balance : dark woods, desolate quarries, white cottages, these consti- 
tute his subject matter. His artistic parentage is varied ; the eclectic 
parlour game of influence spotting is not easy in the case of William 
Scott. One may suggest that there are vestiges of Steer, of Ivon 
Hitchens, of Bawden, even of Sutherland, in his landscapes, as 
there may be an echo of Modigliani or Matisse in his oils ; but this 
suggestion can in no way be derogatory, for Scott is marrying all 
these into a personal idiom, as all good painters do, and he promises 
very personal work. His pictures are remarkable, in that, unlike 
those of so many contemporaries, they are not dominated by pre- 
occupation with surface textures. What weakness there is in these 
watercolours is a certain damp softness, which sometimes cloys, and 
2 lack of sufficient underlying structure which vitiates otherwise fine 
painting. Scott’s oils usually escape these pitfalls, though in his 
figure pieces he is liable to simplify his forms to a greater extent 
than his drawing will stand ; bur these oils, particularly those in a 
low key, can be very moving, and no one of the watercolours in 
this present exhibition comes up to the standard of an oil, of motor- 
lucries carrying troops through a town at night, which hangs in 
the passage of the same gallery. 

The other exhibitions now current require little said about them. 
The first mentioned because it is so good; the second because it 
is so bad; the third because it 1s unremarkable ; and the fourth 
because it is as dull as anything could be. Firstly, at the Redfern 
Gallery is a fairly comprehensive show of the French and Spanish 
masters of the last hundred and fifty years as graphic artists. A 
wall of Toulouse-Lautrecs and a wal! of Bonnards dominate the 
field of colour lithography; eight Goyas and thirteen Rouaults 
manifest a remarkable similarity both in emotional force and use 
of the medium of aquatint, despite the disparity of date and direction ; 
Gauguin woodcuts also cover a complete wall, and there are 
etchings and lithographs by Renoir, Picasso, Maillol, Matisse, &c. 


In fact, the gang is all here ; whilst in the small room there is an . 


attractive little set of embroideries by Frances Richards, very 
pleasant decorations in a fashionable mode. This fine exhibition 
might perhaps be preceded by a visit to the Soviet graphic arts 
show at Burlington House ; but I should certainly discourage anyone 
from going on to it after a visit to the Redfern, the contrast is too 
cruel. The pictures at the Lefevre Gallery are a pleasant collection 
containing an outstanding drawing by Frances Hodgkins called 
“Seated Woman” and several works by young artists of talent, but 
otherwise little of note. At Wildenstein’s is an exhibition of 
“ sensitive, accomplished, unpretentious ” oils of a uniform dullness 
only alleviated by one work by Mary Kessel, whose other exhibits 
are misty, and one by Frances Macdonald, whose other works are 
brittle. This moribund gathering of quasi-impressionist pictures 
seem to me to constitute one of the most regrettable manifestations 
of the French influence on our native painting. 
MICHAEL AYRTON. 
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LETTERS TO 
OUR YOUNG SCIENTISTS 


Sirn,—Dr. Sheldon is concerned at the present attitude of young scientists 
to industry, but, I think, does not appreciate all the reasons. Perhaps, 
as a younger man, I can go further. First, I believe the attitude to be 
closely linked with the attitude of industry to young scientists in days 
gone by. Second, my experience supports Sir Lawrence Bragg’s assertion 
that, where a young graduate in physics or chemistry objects to industrial 
service, it is usually for political reasons. It is my impression that the 
young scientist shares with the young skilled craftsman the privilege of 
being the most practical idealist in our community today. Amongst 
these men there is a widespread urge to give their best and finest service 
to their fellow-men. So far, they already live up to the standard to which 
Dr. Sheldon urges them. Unfortunately, they feel that in most private 
industry their service is not fully utilised, but is often diverted to the 
financial gain of one firm alone. The skilled craftsman can only escape 
from this by setting up in business on his own. The scientist can only 
escape by forsaking commercial life altogether. Perhaps he is wrong in 
wishing to escape, but it dees not lie in his power as a scientist to improve 
the ethics of modern industry. He can only do that as a citizen, 
politically. 

It may be that, in a few cases, the university training results in a 
type of snobbery which foolishly regards “trade” and applied science 
as rather vulgar, but there is much more in this trouble than that. One 
does not need to be a snob to regard much of modern “industry” as 
unpleasant ; one needs only to have had contact with it during the inter- 
war period. May I illustrate from my own experience? 

In two and a half years as a junior in the labs. of one of our big 
combines, I saw nothing which could satisfy or inspire me. I did see 
good, reliable chemists kept in subordinate posts, while others—poorer 
chemists—who could “ blarney” were promoted. I saw—this may seem 
incredible to many—laboratory results “ cooked” in favour of the more 
influential man during a managerial dispute. I saw products put on the 
market, backed with neatly altered laboratory reports from which adverse 
or qualifying phrases were removed. Is it so surprising that young 
scientists should feel that university, or other foundation, research posts 
offer the only niches where a scientist can keep his self-respect? 

By contrast with my earlier experience, I have now been in the service 
of a Government Department for over ten years, and I still have 2 deep 
sense of satisfaction in my association with its selfless and constructive 
work for the nation, and a consequent pride in my own work. There 
are faults, of course, but the country can remedy them much more easily 
than it can the dishonest vagaries of private firms. (In passing, I am 
not trying to advocate nationalising everything.) I am still in touch with 
industry, and one knows well that conditions have not changed much. 
One knows of the ingenuity and perseverance shown by a few firms in 
trying to get inferior goods accepted by a purchaser. One knows of firms 
whose vision of the place of science in industry is to help in scoring 
over purchaser or competitor. 

No, there is nothing wrong—in this sense—with the university train- 
ing of scientists. They have acquired, along with their contempt for the 
miserable dishonesty and selfishness in business, the urge to put it right. 
But they feel that it cannot be done from within the laboratory. Until 
we get men in control of businesses who are scientists, who know how 
to use scientists to full advantage, and who also care deeply for honesty 
and truth, graduates who are free to choose wil! not choose an industrial 
career. 

Dr. Sheldon was right to remind us of Elizabeth Fry and Livingstone, 
and of the néed for getting down into the muck of the fray. But those 
pioneers were never in the position of having to sell their advice and 
services to. people who could distort and misuse them for selfish ends. 
And that, until a new spirit permeates industry, is the position of the 
young scientist with his bread to earn.—Yours faithfully, 

YOUNG CHEMIST. 


PARTIES AND BENCHES 


Sir,—Lord Hinchingbrooke, in his article “Parties and Benches,” has 
drawn attention to the fact that the two-party system no longer exists in 
its historical sense. Party divisions today are, as he says, horizontal, not 
vertical. One might almost say that they serve to’distinguish those who 
have something to lose from those who have something to gain from a 
more even distribution of wealth 

Throughout the last century, and indeed before, we had a cleavage of 
interests, indeed, but interests which concerned rich and poor alike. 
Those whose livelihood depended on agriculture opposed the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, whether or not they had the vote ; those who worked in 
the mills knew that their security and prospects depended on Free Trade. 
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Moreover, until the joint stock company enabled an increasing number 
of men to live on unearned income ‘without a vestige of responsibility, it 
was more usual to find men of means taking part in the practical manage- 
ment of their estates or factories. Within such a framework, the two- 
party system could and did provide the nation with a balanced and effective 
political life. 

Today, the parties are without similar anchorage. What major issue 
can take the place of Protection and Free Trade, or even of the Irish 
Question? As far as I am able to see, there 1s none, apart from that 
between Socialism and Individualism. Nor can that great issue serve 
our purpose, partly because it leads to a horizontal division between 
capital and labour, partly because, at our present stage of development, 
it is increasingly realised that the choice between public and private enter- 
prise is less a matter of principle than of expediency. The dangers of 
exploitation and bureaucracy alike are realised by most thinking people, 
and have at times been avoided by successful compromise. Many Con- 
servatives are in favour of nationalisation of the coal industry, not because 
they think this will make it efficient overnight, but because they see that 
nothing will heal the breach between miners and mine-owners. 

“A plague on both your houses!’ This, I think, sums up the atti- 
tude of most young people today—and perhaps especially those in the 
Forces—towards the political parties. Certainly, much dead and dying 
wood requires removal on both sides of the House. I believe that the 
live elements of the Conservative Party would do well to dissociate them- 
selves by a change of name (not a reversion to an older one) from those 
who still hanker after the privileges of the past or the profits of trade 
rings. The Labour Party might free itself frcm the trade unions and 
consider a change of name to emphasise its claim to represent the nation 
as a whole. But until the division between them rests on a reasonably 
clear-cut national issue, I cannot see how ‘the paity system can work 
efficiently or attract the attention which, as the traditional means of 
enforcing the will of the people and of ensuring a stable government, it 
must command if it is to survive. _ 

A National Government is essential today, and for many days to come. 
But one can hardly conceive of an election fought other than on a party 
basis, given our present system of parliamentary democracy, nor does 
England love coalitions. It would seem as though we must get back to a 
party system based on a significant vertical cleavage line of principle, or 
rebuild our political system and re-design the new House of Commons. 
Can Lord Hinchingbrooke suggest the answer?—Yours faithfully, 

Fresden, Highworth, Wiltshire E. R. COCHRANE. 


S1r,—I am sorry that Lord Hinchingbrooke should have fallen into the 
Marxian heresy of assuming that our political divisions are based on con- 
siderations of class. Nothing could be further from the truth. The two 
great parties draw their adherents from all strata of society, the Con- 
servative Party being the spiritual home not only of Lord Hinchingbrooke, 
but of Sir Herbert Williams, while the Labour Party tolerates both the 
working-class ardour of a David Kirkwood and the intellectual approach 
of a John Dugdale. 

The difference between Left and Right is based neither on class nor 
on disputes as to the efficacy or ott erwise of monopolies. The difference is 
one of approach to political questions, a difference of moral attitude. The 
Left always assumes that every problem has a complete and final solution 
waiting for it round the corner, and if only that solution were to be applied 
not only would the particular problem be solved, but every other problem 
would be well on the way to solution as well. The Left again are inclined 
to assume that men are intrinsically good, and that any evil to be found 
in them arises from their institutions. Thence comes the argument 
“ sweep away this outmoded system, replace it by our prefabricated Utopia, 
and all will be well.” 

The Right, on the other hand, realise that the effort needed to stave off 
a more miserable world is twice as hard as that needed to build a better 
one. They are not prepared to regard political solutions as 100 per cent. 
effective, nor do they believe in subordinating everyone and everything to 
the demands of politics. Above all, they realise that whatever improve- 
ments are made must be modest in their dividends. There are no final 
solutions to the problems of this world. If Lord Hinchingbrooke took 
some notice of this distinction, he would think twice before inviting 
Aneurin Bevan to join his party—Yours sincerely, RICHARD FEILDEN. 

The Royal Institute of International Affairs, 

Chatham House, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 1. 


CONTROLS AND THE FARMER 
Sir.—Mr. Walston has given a very interesting account of the various 
war controls of the farmer, as well as what he considers will be necessary 
after the war. Although it will no doubt be necessary to insist on 
farmers producing the kinds of foods that are :equired after the war, with 
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which technical advice can be of considerable cssistance, there is a distinct 
limit as to how far control can be justified. After all, farming is a busi- 
ness in which the farmer is spending his own money, and if he is, or 
thinks he is, being compelled to do an uneconomic thing on his farm, he 
is entitled to compensation. In any case, he will be disgruntled, which 
would net tend to encourage production. 

Valuable as technical advice is, the most crying need in farming in the 
post-war period is for the proper organisation on a national scale of our 
marketing system, including the processing, grading, &c., with the 
minimum of superimposed costs between leaving the farm and getting to 
the consumer. This would naturally lead to control on the farm, but 
control which would be much more palatable. 

Standards of quality of the different kinds of produce would be neces- 
sary and on which the farmer is paid when it leaves the farm. It is 
essential that these standards should be clear and understandable, and 
when attained by the farmer he should receive his proper reward. With 
a firm goal in view and an economic price, he will strive to attain it and 
will make full use of technical advisory help. Farmers can understand 
this method. It is a fine, healthy stimulus to them ; because unless they 
attain these grades they will be penalised through their pockets. 

As long as a farmer delivers the goods required up to a reasonable 
standard he should be left alone as much as possible to continue his good 
work. It is only in those cases where a farmer fails to attain a reasonable 
standard that he needs special attention and advice, in which cases 
compulsion may be useful and necessary.—Yours faithfully, 

Crowhamstone, Stone, Aylesbury. JOHN PorTER. 
Sir,—In his articles on Agriculture Mr. Walston has it all his own way, 
for nowhere in your columns appears a single word from the farming 
community. It will not do. Mr. Walston states that the War Executive 
Committees are composed of representatives of the farming industry. 
That may be so, but let it be clearly stated that they do not represent 
the farmers. They are nominees of the Government and farmers had no 
voice or vote in their selection. 

Mr. Walston stresses the importance of friendly relations between the 
Fields Advisory Officer and the farmer. It is suggested that this officer 
should continue to be linked with a Committee having powers of business 
“ life and death” over the individual. To ask this man for advice would 
be like asking the chief hangman’s assistant to dinner. You don’t, even 
if you have only a moderate skeleton in the cupboard. On the other 
hand, if there is no skeleton, there is very little need for the hangman. 

If the War Executive Committees are to continue and have the confi- 
dence of the farmers, it is not enough that the farming community should 
be represented, it must be seen to be represented. Secondly, any advisory 
service must be clearly divorced from any Committee with powers of 
eviction from home and homestead.—Yours obediently, E. S. Hiccs. 

“ New House Farm,” Clee St. Margarets, Craven Arms, Salop. 


THE PALESTINE MANDATE 


Sir,—When the Palestine Mandate was drawn up the possibility of 
creating conditions in Palestine, which on the one hand would assist in 
the development of a Jewish National Home, and on the other would 
maintain the religious and economic rights of the Arabs, was not an 
impossible hope. That there were reasonable grounds for these expecta- 
tions can be gathered from the Agreement signed in 1919 by the Emir 
Feisal and Dr. Weizmann, pledging co-operation between the Arab State 
and Palestine, the acceptance of the Balfour Declaration, and the encourage- 
ment of immigration of Jews into Palestine on a large scale. When the 
possibility of an independent pan-Arab State disappeared, the basis of 
co-operation in Palestine disappeared also. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that protagonists who desire to give 
either the pro-Arab or pro-Jewish interpretation to the Mandate can 
find abundant ammunition for their polemics. The bulk of this verbal 
warfare takes place very much “in the air.” There are now over 
half a million Jews in Palestine. Their remarkable achievements have 
revitalised the spirit of Jewish nationality throughout the world. A 
movement of this kind cannot suddenly: be halted. Moreover, the 
National Home in Palestine is now so well established that it is possible 
to say that the problem of Jewish homelessness can be solved in 
Palestine. 

If it was true in 1919 that, provided the Arabs could secure their 
independent State, they would not begrudge Palestine to the Jews, is it 
not possible for these conditions to be fulfilled in 1945? Unity within 
the vast Arab territories, secured with the help of the United Nations, 
is a prize which may well justify compensation in the shape of a small 
strip of territory no larger than Wales. One does not have to be anti- 
Arab to appreciate that Palestine alone can provide a solution to the 
Jewish problem.—Yours faithfully, S. S. HAMMERSLEY. 

19 Chesham Street, S.W. 1. 

Sir,—In reply to Sir John Hope-Simpson, I should like to point out 
that the Palestine Mandate takes note of Article 22 of the Covenant of 
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the League, quotes the terms of the Balfour Declaration, and declares 
that “recognition has thereby been given to the historical connexion of 
the Jewish people with Palestine and te the grounds for reconstituting 
their national home in that country.” The only “national home” that 
the Jews had in Palestine was a State, and the operative word is 
“ reconstituting.” 

With regard to Mr. Winston Churchill’s White Paper of 1922, it 
should be recalled that, according to the Report of the Palestine Royal 
Commission (1937), there was “nothing in it to prohibit the ultimate 
establishment of a Jewish State, and Mr. Churchill himself has told us 
in evidence that no such prohibition was intended.”—Yours faithfully, 

Child’s Hill, N.W. 2. ISRAEL COHEN. 


WRONG THINGS TO TEACH 


Sir,—In the excellent recommendations in this article one misses a 
plea for philosophy. This most vital study of all, can be taught in 
simple fashion to the young, as I have myself proved in recent years. 
The average human being is a potential philosopher at fifteen, but our 
educational system usually permits those powers, through neglect, to 
become atrophied. For some years I have conducted classes aiming at 
character-forming rather than memory-training, and have employed 
literary and philosophic talks of an elementary nature with the object 
of training the critical faculty and the soul to look upward. A strong 
stand has been made for the ideal, and devotion to lofty standards of 
reasonable and moral conduct, emphasis being placed on the truth 
that all parts of life (not some only) are relevant to true religion. The 
endeavour has been to turn the eye to the light, thus not merely illumi- 
nating the intellect, but helping the soul to disencumber itself of the 
weights which bear it down, and turn it another way. 

I feel that some degree of success can be claimed for this endeavour. 
In any event, interest has been aroused and held by fruitful discussions, 
which clearly is to the good. I would like to suggest that all who are 
responsible instructors of the young should sit at the feet of Socrates— 
the father of common sense, as Sydney Smith called him—and Plato, 
his disciple, and be well versed in that great work The Republic. . This 
opens the mind, and enables it to function as it ought. I would go so 
far as to say that there is no substitute for The Republic.—Your, 
obedient servant, Pau. H. C. PRENTICE. 

Ellerslie, Bickington, Nr. Barnstaple. 


A PRECEDENT 


Str,—In SEAC Souvenir, the recently published account of the fighting 
in Burma, the author observes in his description of the hardships and 
endurance of the troops isolated in “ Admin Box”: 

“Men who had never seen the inside of a church since their 
choir-boy days invoked God’s mercy and His strength.” 

Some of your readers may recail the narrative of the messenger in 
Aeschylus’ Persae, who included the following passage in the tale he 
tol ' of the sufferings of the Persians after Salamis nearly 2,500 years ago: 

(lines 497-9) Oecods 5é Tis 
7d xpiv voulfwr oiSapod rér’ niixero 
Acraiot, yaiay obpardéy re mpookuvav 
The rendering in the Loeb edition is: 

“ And many a man, who ere that had held the gods in no esteem, 
implored them then in supplication as he worshipped earth and 
heaven.” E. A. T, Taytor. 

Oxford and Cambridge University Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


THE TEACHER’S REWARD 


Str,—I would like to point out to “ School Master’s Son,” in reply to his 
statement that salaries of teachers have so much improved since Victorian 
days, that his figures may perhaps be regarded as more or less satisfactory 
for such as have not graduated at a university. Those figures cannot, of 
course, be considered as fair pay for «raduates who have taken Honours 
in more than one school, and on whom well over four figures has been 
spent in obtaining the intellectual and mental equipment which is essential 
to the proper fulfilment of their duties. It is poor encouragement for the 
student who is anxious to give his best when qualified, and a warning to 
such parents who are not in a position to endow their sons or daughters 
with private means. Head masters and head mistresses are few in 
number.—Yours faithfully, PATERFAMILIAS. 


THE P.M.’S NURSE 


Si1r,—The answer to the query by “ Janus” in your last issue is provided 
by the Prime Minister himself. In his book My Early Life there are 
numerous references to his old nurse, Mrs. Everest, whom he describes as 
“my confidante,” and who undoubtedly occupied a high place in his 
affection and esteem. He mentions her Low Church principles and 
gives a number of instances of her influence on kis thoughts and actions 
in his childhood years.—Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY F, WARNE. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Adventures in Art 


The Aesthetic Adventure. By William Gaunt. 
10s. 6d.) 

TuIs is an ingeniously planned book which is well-designed to 
instruct and entertain as large as possible a public. There is no 
reason why it should not find as many readers as Mr. Arthur Bryant’s 
adventures into our history or Mr. A. L. Rowse’s exposition of the 
English spirit, except that whereas for most of us our “history” 
is made up of our actions, our “spirit” of our moral character, 
Mr. Gaunt’s subject-matter is our inner vital experience ; in other 
words, our art, of which we are, naturally—as it is a more intimate 
matter—reluctant to speak frankly. 

The Aesthetic Adventure is the story of English private and social 
life as reflected in the arts of painting and, but to a lesser extent, 
literature during the period from about 1850 to 1910—the year when 
Roger Fry arranged the first Post-Impressionist Exhibition in 
London—a period depicted by Mr. Gaunt as that in which the 
theory of “ Art for Art’s sake” had its rise and fall. It rose with 
Baudelaire and fell with Oscar Wilde is the author’s argument, and 
we may find, as is our habit, a moral in the fact that as it was 
born in France in the first half of the nineteenth century, so it died 
in England with the trial of Oscar Wilde ; but, appropriately enough, 
was re-introduced from France at the beginning of the twentieth 
century and does not look like being so easily snuffed out this time. 

One of the chief merits of Mr. Gaunt’s book, which incidentally 
is a repository of good stories and interesting facts about all the 
leading creative personalities of the period, is that he does con- 
tinuously connect our art with our life and tries to show how closely 
they interact. He also weaves his fascinating biographical facts 
cunningly into his argument, and, while writing a continuous narra- 
tive of the artistic movements in both France and England during 
his chosen period, also contrives to make them illustrate the social 
changes, intellectual developments, and the cleavages in class and 
education characteristic of this country. 

As a nation we are reputed not to think, and to hide what we 
feel—attributes which are not conducive to a lively or profound 
criticism of art or much seeming awareness of it. It is, however, a 
condition not unfavourable to the creative instinct. On the other 
hand, as Mr. Gaunt points out, the English middle class throughout 
this period did buy pictures while the French did not. Painters 
made a good living in England and were numerous. And if we 
have to recognise that in this country painting after the death of 
Turner in 1851 sank very low, whereas in France a great renaissance 
took place, too much significance is commonly given to this fact, as 
it is indeed by Mr. Gaunt. The history of art in every country 
is a record of ups and downs, of good and bad periods, and of 
good, bad and mediocre artists living simultaneously ; also of a 
permanent majority of the mediocre and a minority, varying but 
always a decided minority of the greatly gifted. It is very odd that 
whereas literary critics are never worried by the eternal success of 
the mediocre best-seller, which provides an agreeable and digestible 
diet for the average intellect, art critics are in permanent uproar at 
the success of the best-seller equivalents in the Royal Academy. A 
University don may read Dorothy Sayers or Agatha Christie or 
even Noel Coward without being eyed with contempt, but his 
teputation is gone forever if on entering his rooms you see on the 
walls a picture by William Orpen. 

Why should the wretched don who has been so unfortunate 
as to take a first in Greats be ever afterwards debarred from hanging 
a problem picture on his walls or a representational water-colour by 
Mr. Russell Flint? The attitude of the cognoscenti on this matter 
is insufferably snobbish. There are all sorts of agreeable and interest- 
ing pictures, as there are all sorts of agreeable and interesting books, 
and it is a defect of Mr. Gaunt’s that he ignores these different 
values and has nothing really to say on aesthetic problems. I even 
detect a conventional old-fashioned attitude at the bottom of his 
criticism of philistine taste. Mr. Gaunt shows no sign—except for 
an occasional reference to psycho-analysis—of recognising that the 
old conflict between Whistler and Ruskin is as dead as that between 
the Protestants and Catholics of the Thirty Years War. We can 
see now that there was something of value on either side, but that 
neither was absolutely in the right. Increase of knowledge and 
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experience has completely altered the terms of the argument. It 
would have been invaluable if Mr. Gaunt had been able to look 
at the question more philosophically and had contributed some 
original aesthetic criticism. The lack of this robs his study of any 
importance other than that of a lively and informative chronicle 
of a fascinating period. W. J. Turner. 


Antiquarian Portraiture 


A Seventeenth Century Country Gentleman. By E. A. B, Barnard, 
(Heffer. 10s. 6d.) 


IN this little volume, the publishers tell us, a seventeenth-century 
gentleman is “vividly pictured to the reader,” and it also contains 
“a very fascinating Commonwealth and Restoration story.” These 
are high claims for a small and unpretentious book which is mainly 
based upon simple entries in a steward’s ledger—entries, too, which 
only provide a summary of the gentleman’s expenditure from his 
thirteenth to his nineteenth year. We may ask ourselves how much 
we are likely to know of a man, and how vivid his portrait is likely 
to be, when we are told (with much annotation) that he paid 1s. 6d, 
for lozenges, 1s, 2d. for paper and sealing-wax, 1s. for the mending 
of a shovel-board, 2s. for sugar of roses, 7s. for the History of China, 
2s. 6d. for a tortoiseshell comb, 4s. 8d. for two barrels of oysters, 
and 4d. for seeing a crocodile. These are typical specimens of the 
entries which appear on practically every page of the book, and 
which actually form its principal matter. Although Mr. Barnard very 
gallantly and ingeniously offers many speculations (“ doubtless,” 
“perhaps,” “it is possible,” “may have been,” “ probably not” or 
“presumably ”), there is little that he can really tell us about Sir 
Francis Throckmorton (1640-1680), the extremely dull person whose 
youthful expenditure is here so elaborately recorded. And only 
by the most unwarranted employment of nimble deduction can the 
reader build up for himself anything like a convincing portrait. It 
is a meagre biography when you know little of your man except 
that it cost him so much to go in a coach from one place to another, 
that he learned how to dance (and little else) at Cambridge, that he 
frequently fell off his horse, and that he may or may not at one 
time have studied the law. Almost every page of the book has at 
the foot of it a number of instructive notes which, while they prove 
the industry and erudition of Mr. Barnard, entirely fail to add 
livelier touches to the “vivid picture” or the “fascinating story.” 
(Was it necessary to refer the reader to the O.E.D. for a definition 
of “ clyster ”?) 

As for the “story,” it is very simple. This gentleman, Sir Francis 
Throckmorton, was born in 1640, he was married in 1659 and was 
buried in 1680. He suffered from weak eyes, from ulcers and a re- 
curring malarial fever. His father died when Francis was ten years 
old, and the boy was entrusted by his mother to the care of James 
Smyth, “a well-educated man of mature age and much energy,” 
who is described as a steward. If anything at all appears from the 
accurate accounts of Mr. Smyth it is the fact*that his ward, young 
Francis, was dull and idle. As a Catholic recusant he was unable 
to gain admission to the University, but he was not denied the privi- 
lege of extra-collegiate residence. At the age of fourteen he went 
up to Cambridge, accompanied, of course, by Mr. Smyth. Here 
he devoted himself with zeal to the study of dancing ; he bought a 
whip-top, some glue and writing-paper. He was also instructed by 
a Mr. Wiborow “in some unstated subject.” He sat for his portrait 
at the “picture-drawer’s.” His instruction in music and _ his 
patronage of the art were taken for granted in those days when 
England was a music-loving country. There are some pleasant 
references to games; tennis in the summer being most agreeably 
accompanied with claret, cinnamon, cherries and lemons. 

But the record is mainly a record of payment. Every little event 
is exhibited in terms of pounds and shillings, and we are even told 
that it cost sixpence to send his fencing-sticks from Cambridge to 
Weston because he left them behind him. 

Francis married, when he was eighteen, Anne Monson, an heiress. 
Concerning his marriage there is, in the final pages of the book, 
something which may be described as a “ story,” though it is hardly 
“fascinating.” The marriage was not a success, and Francis con- 
soled himself with a Miss Bridget Tyldesley, who, according to the 
angry family, was a laundry maid, but, according to herself, a 
descendant of the most ancient and honourable Tyldesleys of 
Lancashire. 

This book is the result of patient and enthusiastic research, but 
it is not in any sense a biography and still less a portrait. In form 
it resembles closely the articles which appear in the Proceedings 
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or the Transactions of our more respectable Societies, and it has no 
claim to be regarded as a literary work. Nobody can be interested 
in Sir Francis, but there are many who will be interested in the 
items which appear in Mr. Smyth’s ledger, although it is by no 
means easy to work them out on a basis of comparative monetary 
values. The fault of the book, I venture to think, is over-elaboration 


and an unrewarded striving after the picturesque. 
C. E. VULLIAMY. 


Dull and Lively History 


A History of the Roman World from 30 B.C. to A.D. 138. By 
Edward T. Salmon. (Methuen. 20s.) 
Roman Panorama. By H. Grose-Hodge. 

Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Every reviewer probably tends to treat near-good books with more 
asperity than near-bad. Certainly there is a very strong temptation 
to attack Professor Salmon’s serious history (complete with scholarly 
index and interesting bibliography) and to praise with undue warmth 
Mr. Grose-Hodge’s little work of what the French would call 
vulgarisation. This temptation must, I suppose, be resisted. 

Professor Salmon deserves at least praise for courage. In the first 
place, as he tells us in his preface, he has had to write the book 
fast (and partly under canvas) in order to replace the late Head- 
master of Wellington, who was originally to have contributed this 
particular volume to the Methuen series on the Ancient World. In 
the second, less fortunate than the author of the succeeding volume, 
he has to cover one of the most written-over periods of history: 
it is hard to think of anything new to say about Augustus, and 
when he tries (he suggests, for instance, that imperial fisci adminis- 
tered all provincial revenues, leaving to the senate responsibility 
only for indirect taxes levied in Italy) it is thard to feel 
that he is at his most felicitous. In the third he is strictly 
limited by his medium. For whom, after all, is this series 
meant? Hardly for the schoolboy: it is too severe. Nor for the 
undergraduate: it is too much compressed. Certainly not for the 
general reader, who very sensibly prefers to learn his history from 
Mr. Graves. Presumably, then, for those who are already interested 
in the subject but cannot afford time, cash or shelf-space for the 
Cambridge Ancient History. An ungrateful task for the authors! 
Small blame to Professor Salmon if the great movements of his 
period—the decline of the republican idea, the development of the 
provinces, the creation and encroachments of the civil service, the 
establishment and barbarisation of frontier armies, the rise of juris- 
prudzence—however conscientiously borne in mind by the author 
are for the reader lost in the endless enumeration of events. 

To Mr. Grose-Hodge, on the other hand, falls the delightful 
duty of conveying his own acute enjoyment of the Roman scene. 
What time the Romans got up, what they had for dinner, what they 
learnt at school, how they conducted their lawsuits (an invaluable 
passage for a boy struggling with the Verrines), how they trained 
their soldiers: all the details that history books generally leave out 
are here set forth in the most lively style. No matter that clichés 
abound (“its principles—i.e., the Roman Empire’s—are today em- 
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bodied in the British Empire, and in a Commonwealth of Nations 
find their ultimate and logical fulfilment”) and fallacies may be 
detected (the Roman Empire was not a free trade area, nor were 
publicani, save in a very limited context, “almost synonymous ” with 
equites). If there is no suggestion that the Antonine age was, after 
all, immensely dull, if Mr. H. V. Morton and the late Lord Tweeds- 
muir are the authorities most often cited, the book is not on this 
account anything but vigorous, readable and, in short, a success, 
The author’s sense of historical continuity, his understanding that 
Caesar leads to Charlemagne and Cicero to Erasmus, would redeem 
a much worse work even without his zest. So Roman Panorama is 
to be commended to all engaged in learning and teaching Latin and 
to those who, without Latin, would like to know what sort of people 
the Romans were and why they were important. 

Yet if Mr. Grose-Hodge comes off and Professor Salmon does not, 
there is obviously a sense in which it is true to say that Professor 
Salmon fails at a higher level. The trouble is that, as in so much 
Anglo-Saxon scholarship—however the scholarship of this particular 
volume may be rated by those competent to judge—dullness appears 
to be considered as intrinsically meritorious. If serious historians 
insist on regarding the value of their subject as diminishing in 
inverse ratio to the number of people who understand what it is 
about, they have small right to criticise popularisations written by 
those less strictly scrupulous than they. Let them descend, following 
the excellent example of Mr. and Mrs. Hawkes, and do the job 
themselves. LetrTicE FOWLER. 


France and England 


1939-1943. By R. B. McCallum. (Hamish 


England and France, 

Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 
Ir has become customary to examine and diagnose Anglo-French 
relations as if they were a kind of disease. Many of the difficulties 
in Anglo-American relations arise from the assumption that the two 
nations have so much in common that Americans are only an odd 
species of Englishman, and vice versa. Difficulties in Anglo-French 
relations have often arisen from the opposite exaggeration—a painful 
awareness that Frenchmen (or Englishmen) are foreigners, and 
therefore virtually incomprehensible to all save the profes- 
sional student of “foreign affairs.” If this particular exaggeration 
is to be avoided, the right approach would seem to be to study 
the traditions and ideals which both peoples have in common, and 
the problems which concern both in the future ; and it is doubtful 
whether explanations, however objective, of past frictions serve much 
constructive purpose. Certainly they do little if they take the form 
of self-justification. 

T+ is here that Mr. McCallum’s book fails. Written primarily (as 
he says) with the French reader in mind, it deals much more with 
Britain than with France, but devotes special attention to such inci- 
dents as Mers el Kebir and Dakar, the campaigns in Syria and 
Madagascar. It purports to give Frenchmen “some account of the 
British attitude to France.” But is there one “ British attitude” to 
France? It is doubtful whether the official governmental attitude 
has been as consistent as Mr. McCallum makes out—or that sectional 
attitudes in public opinion are so simple as he assumes. Frenchmen 
are much more likely to be interested in “the British attitude” to 
Germany and to European peace in general, than in British reactions 
to Vichy resistance in Madagascar in 1942. 

Nor is there any systematic attempt to explain why Frenchmen 
were ready to fight Englishmen in Madagascar or Frenchmen at 
Dakar. It cannot be explained merely by the habits of professional 
discipline within the Vichy forces, nor by blackmail which the 
Germans could exert on members of their families at home ; still less 
by the assertion that “ Vichy, for all its appearances of sovereignty, 
was in reality a puppet régime.” So long as Vichy controlled the 
fleet, the North African colonies and its “ Armistice Army,” it had 
a measure of semi-independence. These earlier events can be 
explained only in the light of later developments inside France—when 
Darnand assumed power and Frenchmen fought Frenchmen inside 
France more openly than before. It is misleading to gloss over the 
profound divisions in France which helped to produce her defeat, 
explain the creation and behaviour of the Vichy governments, and 
underlie all problems of Anglo-French relations and understanding 
since 1940. Yet little or nothing is said about this basic issue. 

The book has a temporary value which is not implied in either its 
title or its professed purpose. As a fair and factual account of the 


first three years of war (the account ends substantially with the Allied 
landings in North Africa in November, 1¢42) from the British point 
of view it is excellent. 


It gives, in handy form, the facts about the 
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The oldest part of the Church’s missionary work is that 
among our own people on the Continent of Europe. For 
centuries our Church has ministered to traders, embassies, 
students, clerks, governesses and others. Most of that work 
has ceased since 1940, but with the liberation of Europe 
it will be rebuilt. The C.C.C.S. has been the largest 
contributor to that work. Its chaplains are ready to take 
up again their important duties. 


Help is urgently needed for 
what will be a costly task. 


Contributions gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary at 


C.M.S. HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C.4 


Cheques, Postal Orders, etc., should be made payable to the Society 
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building of the great alliances between Britain and Russia and Britain 
and the United States. It tells, clearly and impressively, the story of 
the Battle of Britain. It is almost a record of Britain’s war-effort. 
It may (or may not) be timely that Frenchmen amid the painful 
ordeal of reconstructing their ravaged country should be reminded 
of this. But within its own terms of reference the book achieves 
little, save a general expression of sympathy and admiration for 
France as a great and cultured nation, and an underlining of the 
need for Englishmen and Frenchmen to judge each other with 
restraint and tact. One might expect an Oxford History Don to 
develop the argument further than this. Davip THOMSON. 


South of the Clouds 


The Old Burma Road, By Dr. Neville Bradley. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 


For those whose ideas of comfort are not too parochial, few 
pleasures can equal the sense of liberation and hazard bred by travel 
in the Chinese countryside. I refer, of course, to a China un- 
familiar with either Japanese or six-ton lorries, a China that I fear 
may have vanished several years ago. From that fear sprung much 
of the nostalgic pleasure with which I read The Old Burma Road. 

Dr. Bradley, a medical missionary, undertook, some fifteen years 
ago, the difficult, enchanting journey from Yunnanfu (the Kunming 
of Fleet Street) down to Burma. He travelled by the classic Burma 
Road, that was old when Marco Polo passed over it. In Dr Bradley’s 
day it was often a remote and capricious muletrack, as yet un- 
improved by the bulldozer, and in which Hollywood would cer- 
tainly find no story. Nor is there any particular story in Dr. 
Bradley’s marches. The miraculous flowers for which Yunnan 
Province is renowned, the lesser celandine, rioting violets, rhodo- 
dendrons of every shade, forget-me-nots so bold and profuse they 
seemed to have little in common with their coy English cousins: a 
prevalence of goitre among the peasantry, due, Dr. Bradley thinks, 
to a lack of iodine in the soil: a graceful water-wheel: chicken eaten 
in a wayside inn with a reckless disregard of germs: a touch of 
dysentery—did it come from those buckwheat cakes of anonymous 
origin? Of such are composed Dr. Bradley’s quiet adventures. 

But, extraordinarily enough, though the record of this journey is 
set down at second-hand from diaries and reminiscences by one 
obviously unfamiliar with the Chinese scene, it does give that 
sense of slow exaltation and light-heartedness which only the 
bamboo-groves, the pagodas and the fantastic mountains of China 
can breed in your eye. 

By the end of the book one feels admiration and, indeed, affec- 
tion, for Dr. Bradley. But one is at times surprised by the way 
he combines a knowledge of Chinese with a queer ignorance of 
Chinese customs. He cannot manipulate rice with chopsticks ; he 
is surprised by an amateur concert after a Chinese banquet ; because 
he sees a paper horse carried in a funeral procession to the pyre, 
he fancies the dead to have been “evidently a horsey man.” And 
while, after long years in the South, Cantonese may come more 
readily to him than Mandarin, it is tiresome to refer to the Goddess 
of Mercy, Kuan Yin, as “Kam Yoon,” and to the Emperor K’ang 
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What is a Classic? T. S. ELIOT 


The first Annual Address to the Virgil Society, of which Mr. Eliot was first 
President, 1943/44 36 


The Black Seasons HENRY TREECE 


Invitation and Warning established Mr. Treece as one of the poets among his 
generation from whom most is expected. The Black Seasons represents his 
urther development during the war years. 6- 


The Only Door Out MARY WILKES 


This novel of a high-spirited and intelligent undergraduate who joined a teaching 
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Hsi as “ Kang Hui.” Nevertheless, I envy him his journey through 
a region with which I have been much concerned, but whose flowers 
I have yet to see. SIMON HARCOURT-SMITH. 


Fiction 
Forest of Anger. By Romain Gary, Translated by Viola Garvin, 
(Cresset Press. 7s. 6d.) 
All Hallows Eve. By Charles Williams. (Faber and Faber. 
Colcorton. By Edith Pope. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 


Forest of Anger, by Lieutenant Romain Gary, is not just another 
novel of the underground movemens, though it deals with the 
activities of a small group of Poles who have fled to the woods, and 
who live as best they can by the desperate compulsions of hunger 
and cold. They scrounge and raid desperately both invaders and 
collaborators ; when the opportunity offers they achieve coups which 
impede and harass the hated enemy. But for the most part they 
live together in bonds of comradeship which are rich and warm. 
The principal character is the orphan Jan, who has a hide-out of 
his own; this boy has a passion for music, and runs terrible risks 
in order that he may listen now and again. He rescues, indeed 
ransoms, a small Jewish prodigy; but the ardours and harshness 
of life in the forest are too much for the younger boy, who dies, 
This unusual novel has a feeling for the enduring human values; 
it contains scenes made vivid with hatred, cruelty, horror and lust, 
but the author refuses to be overwhelmed by desolation and despair, 
The author, who served in Poland in 1939, is now in the French 
Air Force. 

All Hallows Eve opens brilliantly with an episode in London 
after this war is over. But Mr. Charles Williams, as readers of 
War in Heaven and Descent into Hell will remember, is interested 
in the supernatural: what happens to his characters interests him 
far more than the characters themselves. The story he tells is 
thrilling, its detail done with skill and imagination. A wizard having 
gained immense influence over the living, driven by his desire for 
absolute power, attempts to hasten events by forcing the dead to 
serve him. Two young women, friends from schooldays, are victims 
of a crashing aircraft; uncertain and disconsolate they wander 
forlornly in the strange yet familiar streets of a ghostly London. 
Mr. Williams handles the pilgrimage of the two dead women 
superbly. They had gone to school with the wizard’s daughter, 
the innocent accomplice and foredoomed victim of her father’s ambi- 
tion. Alive, one of the women had hated and persecuted this girl, 
while the other had remained aloof and indifferent. Now their 
fates bring about new meetings and fresh conflicts ; by an impulse 
of goodwill the woman who has been aloof secks to aid the magician’s 
deughter. By uncompromising self-examination, she begins to 
understand the failures of her worldly existence, and so progresses, 
while the other woman remains earthbound by the force of her 
obsession with worldly fears and desires. The story ends with the 
triumph of virtue. Io some extent the author employs the technique 
of the thriller or murder mystery. This may explain his preference 
for types, since they focus the reader’s attention on the complexities 
of theme, while the employment of characters may have precisely 
the opposite effect. In spite of his choice in this matter, Mr. 
Williams has a sympathetic understanding of human _ behaviour, 
many of his statements concerning its splendours and miseries are 
moving and profound. 

At times Colcorton, which comes from America, reads like a 
parody on the lugubriosities of Eugene O’Neill and Maxwell 
Anderson, at other times it is reminiscent of Cold Comfort Farm; 
the dogs Hungary and Famished, poor old Dan Strikeleather, have 
all a familiar ring. For good measure Miss Edith Pope adds a 
drunken author, too: “For his present perplexities he blamed his 
publishers ; he blamed them heartily. Dixon and Co. never should 
have allowed, much less encouraged him, to produce at such a 
ruinous rate, for look at him now, he was drained. He told himself 
that he was tired of grinding nis own guts to feed their stinking 
press ; he had been exploited. The subject of himself, which should 
have been endlessly interesting, no longer spurred him on; he had 
been exploited.” But Colcorton is not a parody. Poor Abby has 
negro blood in her veins and the author is nothing but a snake in 
the grass, and, on discovering her guarded secret, determines to make 
his next novel a huge success out of the trials and tribulations of 
the mulatto and her kin. Miss Pope has all the sense of the 


8s. 6d.) 


dramatic needed for such a tale, but she consistently overstates her 
case. Her style alternates between homespun frankness and lush 
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SOLUTION ON FEBRUARY 23rd 


The winner of Crossword No. 307 is A. C. REES, 79 Woodhouse Hill, 
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highflying, so the central figure becomes more and more like a 


gramophone—instead of developing into a human being! 
JouN Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 





By W. H. Moreland, C.S.1., C.LE., and 


A Short History of India. 
Second Edition. (Longmans, 


A. C. Chatterjee, G.C.I.£., K.C.S.1. 

21s. 
THIS book, origiaally written in collaboration by two well-known 
authorities on India in 1924, has now been brought up to date by 
the surviving partner. It is impossible to do more than touch upon 
the main features of so vast a subject as India in the course of five 
hundred pages, and as half the work is devoted to the British period, 
the treatment of Hindu and Moslem India is necessarily somewhat 
sketchy. In their anxiety to preserve an attitude of strict impartiality, 
the authors have produced a scholarly but somewhat colourless 
narrative, and this defect is enhanced by the absence of illustrations. 
There js nothing to bring home to the ordinary reader “ the splendour 
that was Ind.” This is how Sir Abdul Chatterjee deals with the 
causes of the disastrous Bengal famine of 1943: “ Until a full enquiry 
has been instituted after the restoration of normal conditions, it is 
impossible to say whether what happened could have been prevented 
by the timely adoption of the routine procedure recommended by 
the experience of previous famines or by other measures improvised 
for the occasion.” This is, surely, the acme of discretion! 
Wonders of Salvage. Py David Masters. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 

10s. 6d.) 
Tuts is a combination of two earlier books by Mr. Masters—one 
was called by this same title and the other $.O.S.—and it contains 
some excellent accounts of marine salvage and of wrecks and 
disasters at sea. The author has clearly made a study of the history 
of diving and salvage work, and he describes some of the out- 
standing achievements. It is not a long history, for it is only since 
the advent of iron hulls and modern machinery that the refloating 
of stranded vessels has become a practical and paying proposition ; 
but each decade, almost each year, has seen old records broken 
as improved equipment and methods enable bigger ships to be 
raised from greater depths. It is a fascinating subject, ani the 
accounts benefit in detail and interest because Mr. Masters has 
not been content to gather his facts only at second hand ; he has 
watched salvage operations in progress and has been down with the 
divers. His accounts of ships in distress due to various acts of 
God have the courage and resource of seamen in rescuing their 
ships and saving life as a common theme. It is a favourite subject 
for writers, and, although it is almost inexhaustible, it lacks the 
originality of the first section of the book. The autMor has sufficient 
command of the language of the sea to give his descriptions a 
nautical flavour ; in fact, he is inclined to lay it on too thickly. He 
betrays himself by writing “ eighteea knots an hour,” and alsc mis- 
quotes Nelson’s signal at Trafalgar. However, it is an interesting 
book, and there are several excellent photographs. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


How many things how many people mean to do when the war is over! 


More than this: how many are presuming to do these desirable things 
the coming spring! For example, the Fairbridge Farm Schools are 
preparing to send one or two parties of emigrant children to the Farm 
School in Canada. From experience in Australia, as well as here, it has 
long seemed to me that Ne Fairbridge scheme is the best of all forms of 
emigration. Children with the least prospect of a useful life are the chief 
beneficiaries, a good number coming from crowded towns, and they begin 
life in the new country when they have few prejudices to unlearn and 
are most docile. They become little West Australians, or Columbians, 
or what not, and step naturally not only into the life of the new county, 
but into its rural life. There would be no opposition to immigration, as 
there has been in parts of Australia, if it was assured that the immigrant 
go on the land. Personally, I have always felt that Westera 
Australia, where the first Fairbridge Farm School was planted, was 
peculiarly well fitted for British immigrants. What charming rivers, 
woods, and farm and fruit lands cry out for workers in the glorious 
belt of country that stretches to the north of the right little, tight little 
harbour of Albany, past Perth and up to the Fairbridge Farm! It 
happened that the most ardent and successful older immigrants—or 
Jimmigrants—came from London and Lancashire towns. 


would 


Country Holidays 

Another form of rural activity, plotted for the spring, but already 
begun, is to the credit of the Youth Service Volunteers. A number of 
permanent and of short-term camps have been set up in various districts 
with the object of bringing young people from urban areas into the 
practice of country jobs—and amusements—during their holidays. The 
first of the fifteen camps arranged for 1945 has just opened in what 
seems to me an ideal place, the new plantations of the Forestry Com- 
mission near Thetford. These forests are not altogether popular in the 
neighbourhood, and in general there is a strong feeling aimong country- 
men that the planting of conifers in regimented ranks is un-English., 
The hard-wood trees are our streng suit. But the sandy and once 
rebbit-ridden country in the Thetford reigkbourhcod is an exception. 
It is admirably suited to the conifer, and though the firs repel most 
birds and indeed mammals and butterflies, the surroundings of the 
new forests are ideal holiday haunts for young people. It is welcome 
news that the Youth Service Volunteers (19 Cowley Street, S.W.) have 
had valuable support from the Pilgrim Trust. 


Tame Wrens 

Most of those who stock bird-tables have noticed how very difficult 
it is to attract wrens, though on the whole they are far from shy birds. 
Perhaps they are afraid, not of men, but of other birds. The other day 
when a group of woodmen were lunching round a fire, not one or two, 
bui a number of wrens joined the party and picked up morsels among the 
feet of the diners without showing a sign of fear. This was during the 
snow ; and it was surprising to note that in spite of the great heat of 
the fire the snow remained unmelted within a foot or two of the flames. 
The lunchers, stretching out their legs towards the fire, had their heels 
in the snow. Here was an admirable illustration of the truth of the 
doctrine, laboriously taught to many A.R.P. workers, that if only they 
keep low enough, wriggling forward on their antique middles, they can 
get close to any fire without discomfort. 


Poem on Flower Nam: - 

In a charming little book of verse (Forty Poems, by William Box), I 
find in one short poem quite four local flower names that are unfamiliar 
to me: Sauce-alone, Needle-whin. Sicklewort. and Eastetwell. They 
sent me to Anne Pratt, that charming and learned old botanist, who, I 
am afraid, is being forgotten. No other is so good at local names; 
and how full of bright similes these names usually are! 


In My Garden 

Once again I see that the earliest and most useful of the garden 
heaths, Erica Carnea (now to be had in many tints) is recommended 
because it alone is tolerant of chalk oc lime. In fact, a good number of 
heaths flourish above the chalk. With me, almost on the foothills of the 
Chilterns, E. Stricta, Mediterranea, a white bell-heather, brought from 
Scotland, and the common ling flourish not less thoroughly than carnea 
and have flourished for years. Doubtless other species could be added, 
since my own knowledge of heaths is very narrow. No special soil w1s 
provided for thos: mentioned. W. Beacw Tuomas. 
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FARMER’S PROGRESS 
Tue farm of the future! ... Much of our agricultural inheritance which 
was more picturesque than effective will have disappeared, to be replaced 
by modern structures designed to fit a purpose, in the attainment of 
which they achieve their own beauty. Farming practices, whose only 
merit lay in their antiquity, will be discarded; the farmhouse hoard of 
cash and notes for business transactions will give place to a banking 
account—an account which the Westminster Bank, with its long experience 
and deep insight into rural problems, is unusually well qualified to handle. 
In every department of the farm an ever-increasing value will be set upon 
efficiency, rather than tradition; already great strides have been made 
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One of the oldest medical 
existence, the papyrus 
about 1500 B.c., contains a 
Banishing of Pain’. From this papyrus we 
learn that the ancient Bgyptians were 


treatises in 
Ebers, written 
Book of the 





familiar with many of the drugs we use 
to-day, that they were skilled in the pre- 
paration of pills and ointments and in- 
jJections, and that they wrote minutely 
detailed prescriptions for the treatment of 
many of the ills which still afflict mankind. 
One of their prescriptions contains 35 
ingredients. We have no evidence as to its 





different 
efficacy, but those ancient priest-doctors were at least 
working in the right direction, for one of the most recent 
discoveries of medical science is the fact that an infini- 
tesimal quantity of a powerful drug will do the work of a 
large dose if it is backed up by the right combination of 
other drugs in the right proportions. 


Take ‘Cogene’ for example. ‘Cogene’ is a scientific 
combination of four separate drugs, each of proved worth 
in the relief of pain. Because each of these drugs is 
present in only a minute quantity ‘ Cogene’ is non-habit 
forming and produces no harmful after-effects ; yet will 
relieve the most harassing nerve pain far more rapidly 
than a single drug could do. That is why doctors 
prescribe ‘Cogene’. It is sold by all chemists at 
1/14d. a tube. 

Never forget, though, that while ‘Cogene’ will relieve the 
pain, it cannot remove the cause of the pain: only a dogpr 
or a dentist can do that. 


‘COGENE’ 


(Regd. Trade Mark) Brand Tablets 
A ‘GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT 
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“We're pressing them 


hard out here— 
so press on with those War 


Savings on the Home Front.” 


LET’S SAVE AS HARD AS THEY FIGHT 


issue y the National Savings Committee 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 


UESTION TIME, In these 
times, the question of obtaining 














as supply of King Six Cigars has 
become a difficult problem, but these 
excellent smokes, though scarce, are 
sometimes obtainable. 1s. each, 
PERSONAL 


\ ;REAT SAVING.—OVERCOATS, suits, costumes 

i turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-, List FREE.— 

Wacxer’s Screntiric TURNING AND TAILORING WorKS. 

Lrp., Dent. 76, 446. ord Lane, Ilford, Lon 

( ‘ANCER SUFFERER (59244).—Lonely woman (55), 
only income Widow’s pension of 10/-, to cover rent 


and all living and medical expenses. Needs nourishment 


and care. Who will provide ?—NATIONAL SocreTy FOR 
Cancer Revrer. 2 “ S,”’ Cheam Court, Cheam, Sutton, 
Surrey 


| OLIDAYS.—POLYTECHNIC PROGRAMME, 3d. 
Offers accommodation at over 300 hotels. Write or 
BOOK NOW. 


call, P.T.A., 309b, Regent Street, W.1. 
CLARK 


\ ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. 
4 es Wine Office Court, E.C.4. 


HALL 


M*# AT! I’ve torgotten to send it to Guy’s !” 
Feit Hats in large quantities are still one our 
needs.—Apprat Srcrerary, Guv’s Hospital, London, S.E.1. 
er: WILL YOU HELP US to maintain Lady 
aged 64, totally incapacitated by arthritis. (Case 274. 4 
—Appeal “ S,"’ DistresseD GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 
74, Brook Gun, London, W.6. 

Y TAIRS BLAZING but ESCAPE certain for you and 
x tamily (irrespective height of bedrooms) if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details Id. stamp.— 
JoHN Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Ltp., Northwich, 20, Cheshire. 
te Brompton Hospital’s onslaught against Tuberculosis 

must not abate. Each year Brompton brings new 
to thousands of patients and restores to them the capacity 
to earn a livelihood. The war makes our task harder and 
our need of help even greater. Please support thic vital 
work.-Tur Treasurer, Brompton Hos ita!, penton, &. W.3, 
se TOWNSFOLK IN THE COUNTRY.—No drains, 

yet sanitary comfort like town home! ELSAN Chemi- 
cal Closet needs NO DRAINS OR WATER-FLUSH. 
Inexpensive models for Home and Air- Raid Shelter. 
GUARANTEED odourless, germ-free, SAFE. Thousands 
installed by Local Authorities. —Write, enclosing 1d. stamp 
for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to Ersan Co. (Dept. 
254/22), 51 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9 
7. BENISED” BRAND BLOU SES and Collars 

made from old shirts, or your own material. 2 gns. 

each. Please write for details to Dept. A.14.—REsaARTUS 
Lrp., 183'9, Queensway, W.2. 

‘PECTATOR, 4 vols. Everymans Library, 635 Essays, 
Ne) 1711-1714. Centenary, Rev. Richard Barham. 
“Ingoldsby Legends,’ with reproductions, Cruikshank, 
Leech. Illustrations. Offers.—68, Dial Hill, Clevedon, 
Somerset. 

(4 I. T. Magnums, the cigarettes specially blended to suit 
the most sensitive palate. Obtainable from 
Wuirmore & BayLey, 92, Wigmore Street, W.1. Est. 1823. 
100 13/4; 500 65/6; 1,000 130/-. Post Free. Sample 
fat 50 for 6/8. ; 
THAT’S im that extra .ragrant pipe? 
\W TOM LONG Tobacco, ria and ripe, 





EXHIBITIONS AND THEATRE 


{HANTICLEER THEATRE CLUB (Ken. 5845), 
( Clareville Street (near es Road, Tube). 
Eves. (ex. Mons. and Tues.), 7; Sats. and Suns. 3 and 7. 


Peter Brook’s production. THE INFERNAL MACHINE, 

by Jean Cocteau. Mems. only. Membership 2/6, 21/-. 

}: ’ anny ENGLISH DRAWINGS AND _ WATER 
4 Sr ig - now on view at HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham 

Court Road. 

| rER crash GALLERY.—February 12th to Le ny 

10th. Paintings and Drawings by Ayrton, 

Craxton, Freud, Minton, wx al Mary Potter, Topolski: 

First Floor, Sloane Square, S.W. 

Q OVIE: T GRAPHIC ART ‘EXHIBITION. —Roya! 

N Academy, Piccadilly, W.1 10-6; Sun. 2-6. 

Admission 6d. Forces free. 


7" LEFEVRE GALLERY, 131/134, New Bond Street, 


W.1 (First Floor). RECENT PAINTINGS BY 
L. S. LOWRY. Opening day, February 12. Daily, 
10-5.30, Sats., 10-1. 


TS THEATRE CLUB, 37, Wilton Place, Knights- 
bridge. SLO. 4424. Cc ommencing Thurs., Feb. 15. 

“LONE WHITE SAIL,” from the -famous "novel by 

Valentine Kataev. Daily at 5.45 p.m. and 8.15 p.m. 





APPOINTMENTS 
»9ALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD 


The College proposes shortly to elect to an Official 
Fellowship in Philosophy. While it is desirable that 
candidates should be able to teach both Ancient and Modern 
Philosophy, candidates without qualifications for teaching 
Ancient Philosophy will not be excluded from consideration, 
The choice of the College will not be confined to those who 
and candidates who are not able to take up their 
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Cigarette . 


. even in these days of 
substitutes, make-do and 
make-believe, which gives 
you unadulterated pleasure 
of the best Turkish leaf. 
Of normal — which is now 
often so abnormal — size, 
it is of exceptional virtue. 
For, in Sobranie Turkish 
No. 6 is smoking which 
really satisfies — an aroma 
which is rich but never 
|| heavy, a full flavour which 
you can really taste and 
that quality of all the best 
Turkish leaf—almost com- 
plete absence of nicotine. 
Here then is a cigarette 
which can cut down your 
smoking yet give you a 
satisfaction that you have 
never known before .. . 


SOBRANIE 


TURKISH No. 6 





made by the makers of BALKAN 
SOBRANIE Turkish Cigarettes 


























LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 


The Degrees of London University are open to 
all without residence or attendance at lectures. 
U.C.C., founded 1887, conducts Courses of instruction 


or the Special Entrance exam. open 


for Matriculation, 
(18 if in H.M. Forces), 


to those above 23 years of age 
and the Inter. and Degree Exams. in Arts, Science, 
Econ., Engineering, Commerce, Laws, etc.; also for the 
Diploma in Public Administration. The College is an 
Educational Trust, not conducted primarily as a profit- 
making concern. Highly qualified resident tutors. Low 


fees: instalments. Free re-preparation in the event 
of failure. More than 13,000 U.C.C. students passed 
London University examinations during 1930-1943. 


B.Sc. Econ. 


The B.Sc. ECON. Degree of London University may 
advantageously be taken by men and women seeking 
government or municipal posts, or executive appoint- 
ments in commerce or industry. Study for the degree 


covers a course of wide and interesting reading. U.C.C. 


prepares students for the Inter. and Final exams. 
@ PROSPECTUS giving full particulars of U.C.C. 
‘ourses may iad post free from the Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY, 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 
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The Civil Service Commissioners inv.i 


SERVICE COMMISSION 
PERSONNEL SELECTION 


2 applications for 
supeseement to two or more temporary posts of PSYCHO- 

LOGIST in their Department. ¢ posts, which are open 
to both sexes, will be tenable for approximately three years, 
and will be filled by competitive interview. The duties 
will be connected with the selection of candidates for 
various higher appointments in the Civil Service during the 
post-war Reconstruction period, and the commencing date 
will be fixed accordingly. 

Potential candidates are not debarred from applyi 
reason of the fact that they are at present serving eat xe 
Forces, or that their present employment is controlled ~ 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service, but the 
appointment of such persons will be subject to agreement 
between the Civil Service Commissioners and their present 
employers as to the date and conditions of their release. 

vandidates, who should be of specialist or consultant 
status, must possess a good honours degree in Psychology 
or its equivalent. Practical experience in vocational Psycho- 
logy, including interviewing, is desirable; and some 
acquaintance with testing procedure and relevant statistical 
techniques will be an advantage. 

The salary will be £800-£1,000 for men, and £640-£825 
for women, and will be fixed within those ranges according 
to age, qualifications and experience; but the figures 
quoted may be somewhat exceeded in favour of a candidate 
with outstanding qualifications. 

Intending candidates men | obtain further information, 
together with forms of application, by written request to 
the SecreTary, Civil Service Commission, 6 Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.1, not later than February 21st, 1945, 
Some extension of this date may be allowed to candidates 
serving overseas. 


TATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
4 requires full-time senior Registry Clerk. Typing. 
School Certificate or equivalent. Preferably with Ow- 
ledge of the voluntary social services and experience in 
keeping of records and filing methods. Salary according to 
ualifications. ar by February 19th to 26, 

dford Square 1. : 

Ls fer ~ yy companion, Brit. or foreign ; prefer. 
, musical, to a highly-cultivated Czechoslovak lady 
in a small S. Wales town.—Box 192 





LECTURES 


| RITISH ASSOCIATION OF CHEMISTS.—A 

Public Lecture by Pror. HAROLD LASKI on “ The 
Place of the Scientist in Post-war Administration.” Admis- 
sion Free. Caxton Hall, S.W.1. Feb. 14th. 6.30 p.m. 


Ts COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS, BLoomssury 
Square, W.C.1 
The attention ot ‘members of the teaching profession, 
parents and others, is called to Lectures, followed by dis- 
cussion, which are given at the College at 11 a.m. on certain 
Saturday mornings in each term of the academic year, 


Of these lectures some are on subjects of general educational 
interest ; others are Ren of original or experimental 
work carried on in schools or elsewhere; others, again, 


are on aspects of education which have a special interest for 

those engaged in industry, crafts and profession. 
Fesruary 17th.—‘“‘ The Teaching of Religious Faith in 

the State Schools,” Mr. A. C. Toyne, author of “Religious 


The Rev. Canon 


Teaching in Schools.’ Chairman : 
F. A. Cockin, Secretary to the Council of Church Training 
Colleges. 

Marcu 10th.—* The a Brain—A_ Surrealist 
Approach to Education,” TONI DEL_RENZIO. 

Marcu 24th.— uy Trends in Education in the 


United States,”” Mr. KENNETH LINDSAY, 


T= Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 
Technique, 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by JAMES 
Cuno, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon. 2 14, Hanover Street, W.1. 
Saturdays at 2.45. Feb. 10: “Tension, Speed and Tone.” 
Feb. 17: “ Tone Quality: Facts and Fallacies.’ 
of all earlier lectures available for those who join 
late. The complete series in printed form for those who 
cannot attend personally. MASTER CLASS FOR 
TEACHERS, Saturdays, at 4.30. Detailed synopsis, etc., 
on application. 





EDUCATIONAL 


OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 

for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 

B. Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 

instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 

Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 

“+ A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. Unique 

4d personal. Inclusive fee £6 6s. Od. For syllabus 
and particulars apply Box No. 164. 


ALVERN COLLEGE 


ery Scholarship Examination, March 6th, 7th and 
8t 

About five Scholarships of £100, and three or more of £50, 
Exhibitions may also be awarded. A certain number of 
Bursaries will also be awarded to boys of all-round ability 
who do not reach Scholarship standard. For particulars 
of these and certain Memorial Exhibitions, apply to the 
HEADMASTER, Malvern College, 5, High Street, 





apply. 
dutics until after the Med will sy any 5 30, 1968 on-the-Hill. 
Applications should be sent not later than April 5, : : 
to the COLLEGE SECRETARY, Balliol College, Oxford, from 76 Buriington House, Cambridge [HE QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
whom further details may be obtained. — bombing) now at 3, Collingham Gardens, S.W.5. 
January 29, 1945. BEML | Rl 
Entered ‘as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Off lec. 23, 1896. Printed in _ it Britain y, Sr. Crements Pres:, Lrp., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tue Srectraror, Ltp., eir offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.( Friday, February 9, 1945. 
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